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THE INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC LEAGUE 
Under the Guidance of the Holy Ghost 
FOR THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM 


The International Eucharistic League has a 
threefold purpose, which it will endeavor to at- 
tain through the Holy Eucharist. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEAGUE 


(1) To establish union and harmony among 
the 279 million Catholics of all nations; 

(2) To bring back to the true Fold all our 
separated brethren—179 million Evangelical Prot- 
estants, 132 million schismatic Greeks; 

(3) To effect the conversion of 1,075,000,000 
non-Christians—pagans and heathens—at home 
and in foreign lands; 


TWO SIMPLE PRACTICES 


The International Eucharistic League, which 
is preeminently a mission activity and apostolic 
work in the Holy Eucharist, imposes no new ob- 
ligations on its members, but asks them 

(1) To offer up daily for its threefold inten- 
tion: all the Masses and Holy Communions of 
the whole world. This may be done in one’s own 
words, or even in thought, or by the formula 
given on the certificate of admission; 

(2) To offer up also for these same intentions: 
one Mass heard and one Holy Communion re- 
ceived—at least once a week (first degree), or 
once a month (second degree), or three times a 
year (third degree). 

There are no fees, dues, or collections, yet to 
carry on the work of the League it is customary 
to give a small alms at the time of admission. 

Can there be a nobler object to pray for than 
that proposed by the International Eucharistic 
League? What practice can be simpler or-more 
efficacious than that suggested above? 

For membership in the League apply to Rev. 
Benedict Brown, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
director for the United States. 











The Last Shall be First 


By his election to the papal chair, Achilles Ratti, 
Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, now Pope Pius XI, as- 
cended from the very lowest place as junior Cardinal 
to the highest in the gift of man. Almighty God knows 
how to raise up the proper man to meet the exigencies 
of the times. As far back as we can remember great 
popes have occupied the Chair of Peter. Each has 
been providential. The world at large is still mourn- 
ing the death of Benedict XV, who died in his sixty- 
eighth year. The earth is still ringing with his praises. 
Brief was the reign, yet wonderful were the achieve- 
ments of the quiet, unassuming, white-clad Shepherd 
of Rome.—This is surely a critical time at which to don 
the papal robes, for the world is in the grasp of the 
spirit of unrest. In the present social unheaval a 
steady hand, clear vision, and extraordinary skill are 
required to restore peace and order. The new incum- 
bent of the Holy See needs intrepid faith—jides intre- 
pida—to accomplish the arduous task that stares him in 
the face. Had he not the promise of the abiding 
Spirit of God, his undertaking might seem well nigh 
impossible of accomplishment. We bespeak for Pius 
XI the hearty cooperation and loyalty of all his faith- 
ful subjects, who will not fail to offer prayer and 
Holy Communion unceasingly that the Holy Spirit may 
enlighten him in the performance of the duties of his 
responsible office. 


The Irish Free State 


After a struggle of 750 years Ireland has finally 
obtained, at least in part, that for which she has 
striven these many centuries—Home Rule. By a ma- 
jority of 64 to 57 votes the Dail Eireann on January 
7, 1922, approved of the Anglo-Irish Treaty which 
gives to Ireland the same constitutional status as the 
other free states that go to make up the British 
Empire. She will have her own Parliament with 
power to make laws for peace, order, and good govern- 
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ment. Her Chief Executive, however, appointed by 
the Crown, will be a Governor-General, who must be 
acceptable to the Irish people. While it is true that 
the Treaty has some objectionable features, the Dail 
came to the conclusion that the only thing to do was 
to accept it and make the best of it. Bishop McRory 
gave it as his opinion that the Irish people stand a 
far better chance of achieving complete freedom by 
accepting the Treaty than by rejecting it. Another 
Irish Bishop thinks it will take from thirty to fifty 
years to determine whether the Free State is not 
better for the prosperity of the Irish than a republic 
would be. While we should have rejoiced to see Ire- 
land win out in her valiant fight for a republic, we 
rejoice with her in what she has accomplished. Vivat! 
Floreat! Crescat! 


Are You Interested in Vocations? 


Under this title a secular priest of the Diocese of 
Fort Wayne has issued a printed pamphlet on voca- 
tions. He suggests as a remedy to the complaint that 
there are so few vocations, that pastors should preach 
each year, preferably at the beginning of Lent, on this 
timely topic. Such sermons would undoubtedly bear 
fruit in time, for not all the seed sown broadcast would 
fall on barren soil. Many a dormant vocation would 
sprout, bud, and bloom under the gentle inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit who breatheth where He will. The 
text of the pamphlet follows. 

The plaint for more priests, brothers and sisters has 
not abated. All of our mission literature teems with 
it. Many schools are supplying with secular teachers, 
because it is impossible to supply the requisite number 
of religious. If lamenting this fact could furnish us 
a supply, our anxieties would soon be alleviated. 

What remedy can be proposed that will bring re- 
sults? There are only two: prayer and making known 
these wants to the people. 

The mission literature of our country is only in its 
infancy. It has not the circulation that its importance 
warrants. Even this can be surmounted with time. 
But it is necessary to stimulate action now, and this 
can be accomplished if we proceed with an intensive 
campaign. 

Most of our priests confine their Sunday sermons 
to the Epistles and Gospels read for the day. The 
most obvious truth is selected for the discourse. Hence 
certain subjects are treated very frequently, while 
others are seldom brought to the attention of the con- 
gregation. Some bishops have inaugurated a catecheti- 
cal course of sermons for the diocese, obliging every 
pastor to preach on the subject assigned for each Sun- 
day. By this method the entire dogmatic and moral 
contents of our religion is brought to the notice of the 
people. But even this would bring the sermons on 
“Orders” and “Religious Vocetions” only en passant 
before the people and no extraordinary results would 
be expected. But if our priests could be induced to 
make a special appeal each year for religious voca- 
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tions, then the dire need of these would become evident 
to the people. Publicity would be an accomplished fact, 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew, our Lord Himself 
points to the means, we must use, to achieve results, 
Chapter 9:36,37,38: 

36. And seeing the multitudes, he had compassion 
on them: because they were distressed, and lying like 
sheep that have no shepherd. 

37. Then he saith to his disciples, The harvest jn. 
deed is great, but the laborers are few. 

38. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest. 

Prayer is efficient, but it must be directed towards 
this end as our Lord indicates. This can be accon- 
plished by preaching and by the press. 

St. Paul writing to Timothy says: “Preach the word, 
be instant in season, out of season.” Where this has 
been followed, vocations have multiplied. But in very 
many places this practice has not been introduced, and 
in order to realize some results a short intensive cam- 
paign every year might be inaugurated. Holy Mother 
Church has solved many problems and she has the 
means to solve this one, if we select one of the many, 
Novenas have her approval. Aptly may they be called: 
short intensive campaigns. If many of our priests, 
religious and laypeople could be interested in such a 
venture, would the Lord of the harvest despise our 
cry of distress? 

Now the question may be asked: Which period of 
the year would be most suitable for such a Novena? 

Since the fifth century, the custom to ordain during 
the Ember week has been in vogue. While the Ember 
weeks are called to the attention of the people at each 
recurring season, this reason, of praying for those to 
be ordained, is not mentioned. Yet prayer and fasting 
by the congregation for the purpose of dignifying the 
administration of the Sacrament of Orders is of apos- 
tolic origin, for we read in the Acts about the ordain- 
ing of SS. Paul and Barnabas (13:3) :“Then they, fast- 
ing and praying, and imposing hands upon them, sent 
them away.” Therefore one of the Ember weeks 
should be included in the Novena. But which one of 
the four Ember weeks would be more advantageous? 

In Whitsunday Ember week most of the ordinations 
take place in this country. Many prayers are poured 
forth by relatives and by members of congregations, 
who shal] have the happiness of assisting at an ordina- 
tion or a First Mass. But more can be said for the 
Lenten Ember week. The inertia of a great body of 
people has already been dissipated. Our people in- 
stinctively feel that they wish to be just a little better 
during the season of Lent than at any other time. 
The spirit of prayer and of sacrifice is upon them. 
We have our best attendance at daily Mass and eve 
ning devotions. Millions receive daily Communion dur- 
ing this period. As a general rule Lenten sermons are 
preached. If the Novena is started on Friday after 
Ash Wednesday, an opening sermon on Vocations would 
be in order. On the first Sunday of Lent the col 
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apt subject for a sermon would be: Home and Foreign 
Missions. The need of priests and religious teachers 
for the home diocese and for the evangelization of the 
innumerable pagans would be interesting to the people. 
On the following Friday, the subject would be the 
“Evangelical Counsels,” or the call to the religious life. 
Many orders and congregations would gladly avail 
themselves of an opportunity of presenting their mode 
of life to the consideration of the people of a parish, 
served by the diocesan clergy. 

The second Sunday of Lent the Gospel of the day 
tells us about the Transfiguration of our Lord. This 
can be used as a basis for a sermon on the dignity of 
the priesthood. It presents to us Elias the prophet. 
It was his duty to teach and to threaten the highest 


and the lowliest of men. He suffered persecution. What - 


an example for the priest whose duty it is to be a 
fearless expounder and teacher of the law of the Most 
High! He must teach the little ones of the flock and 
bring them to the “Bread of Life.” How often on oc- 
casions of that kind do not the lips of the parents in- 
voluntarily echo the sentiments of the heart: “Lord, 
it is good for us to be here!” He must teach the con- 
vert, and he must fearlessly preach the word in this 
corrupt age, if he does not wish his parishioners to 
be contaminated. 

“There appeared Moses,” the lawgiver. That law is 
the guide of the priest when he sits in judgment in the 
tribunal of penance. There his fatherly admistration 
reconciles the sinner with his God. What a joy to the 
priestly heart, when he hears the peccadillos of his 
weekly penitents! What a joy when he absolves a 
great sinner, who with tears in his eyes begs for help 
to make a good confession! At such times both he 
and the penitent repeat the words of Peter: “Lord, it 
is good for us to be here.” 


And in the center of that transfigured group is 
Christ, the eternal Priest. What transports of joy is 
in the heart of that frail human who ascends the altar, 
transfigured as an “Alter Christus” to offer the tre- 
mendous sacrifice of the New Law! Behold the peo- 
ple flocking to the Church and with rapt devotion fol- 
lowing each action of that sacrifice. They, too, pro- 
nounce the words: “Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 

Focus the attention of the Catholics of this country 
upon the need for vocations, and masses, communions, 
fasts and prayers will ascend as clouds of incense to 
the throne of God, and He, the Lord of the harvest, 
will inflame the hearts of our young men and women 
to leave all and to dedicate their powers to the work 
in the vineyard of the Lord. Or are they less gener- 
ous to the Giver of all, than they were to our glorious 
country in the time of its need? No one will malign 
our Catholic youth to this extent. 


The following prayer suitable for a Novena has the 
approval of Rome: 


Ant. Quid statis tota die otiosi? Ite et vos in vineam 
meam. 
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V. Rogate Dominum messis. 
R. Ut mittat operarios in messem suam. 


Oremus. 


Deus,qui non vis mortem peccatoris,sed magis ut con- 
vertatur et vivat, da, quaesumus, per intercessionem 
B. Mariae semper Virginis et omnium Sanctorum, ope- 
rarios Ecclesiae tuae, qui sint cooperatores Christi, 
et se impendant et superimpendant pro animabus. Per 
eumdem D. N. J. C. 


Ant. Why stand you all the day idle? Go you also 
into my vineyard. 

V. Pray the Lord of the harvest. 

R. That He may send laborers into His harvest. 


Let us pray. 


O God, who dost not wish the death of the sinner, but 
rather that he be converted and live, give, we beseech 
Thee, through the intercession of the Blessed Mary, 
ever Virgin, and of all the Saints, laborers to thy 
church, that they may be cooperators of Christ, and 
may expend themselves and be spent for souls. Through 
the same Jesus Christ, our Lord, etc. 


(300 d. indulg. S. C. I. concedat. Die 29 Martii 1908.) 


A Demoralizing Influence of the Press 


By serving up to the public in lurid colors even the 
‘minutest details, the secular press thoroughly airs 
every scandal that is unearthed. The incident, no mat- 
ter how indecent and filthy it may be, is given the 
greatest possible prominence on the first page, the 
headlines in large, bold type catch the eye, and the 
likezesses of the culprits are sure to accompany the 
salacious story. Whenever any new developments oc- 
cur in the case, the whole affair must be rehashed and 
the photos presented again. In the course of time 
such methods must make an impression on the minds 
of the young who will naturally conclude that the easiest 
way to fame is to become involved in a sensation, for 
then the press will make heroes of them. Wholesome 
reading should be placed in the hands of our children 
to offset this baneful influence; wholesome reading 
should be found in the family circle. As the father so 
the son. If the parents devour the secular daily press, 
the children will do likewise. Example draws. Give 
your children good example and good advice. Good 
advice without good example is valueiess. Ss. 


“Jesus is alone worthy of your whole heart.” 


The Tomb of Mary and Elizabeth 
Westminster Abbey 
CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


Here, side by side, entombéd lie today 
The bones of Mary and Elizabeth; 

One cast God’s precious key of Faith away, 
With it the other oped the gates of Death! 












T is with heavy heart that we address our 

readers this month. Swift and almost with- 
out warning the Angel of death has struck, 
and with his stroke has shaken all Christen- 
dom with grief profound, for in the death of 
Pope Benedict XV, the Church was bereft of 
its visible Head, children have lost a common 
Father, and the world a benefactor and univer- 
sal friend. 

Of all the successors of St. Peter, not one, 
perhaps, has had more perilous and disastrous 
times to govern the Church than had Benedict 
XV. As he ascended the 
throne in that eventful year 
of 1914, he swept his eyes 
over the civilized world, and 
saw nation risen up against 
nation; hatred, enmity, de- 
struction, and carnage run 
rampant on the earth, and 
Christian charity and God- 
given mandates thrust aside 
to give place to the greed 
and jealousy of individual 
peoples. 

He saw confronting him 
a situation of affairs such as 
no ruler of any land or of 
any institution ever had to 
cope with, for in each war- 
ring nation were Catholics, 
—true to their one, universal 
Church, looking to but one 
head for guidance and as- 
sistance in spiritual affairs, 
yet, at the same time, full 
of zeal and patriotism for 
their individual country, 
ready and eager to take up the bloody weapons 
of war to avenge its injuries, to protect its in- 
terests, and to go forth to conquest when the 
call should come. Yet as Vicar of the Great 
Prince of Peace, as ruler of the hearts of more 
than three million subjects dispersed among 
the nations of the earth, he maintained his 
difficult position without once relinquishing the 
great principles he was given to uphold, with- 
out estranging the hearts of his children, di- 
vided as they were on the field of battle, and 
without departing from a neutrality as con- 
sistent as it was unparalleled in the history of 
the world. 

How he fulfilled that Divine commission of 
Father of mankind and universal Arbiter a- 
mong nations, will be fully known only as time 
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of Bologna, Dec. 22, 1907; created Car- 
dinal May 25, 1914; elected Pope Sept. 
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will assuage wounded feelings and take prej- 
udice out of all hearts, and permit us to look 
back on those momentous days with the dis- 
criminating eye and impartial mind of the true 
historian. How he put forth every effort to 
avert the impending calamity; what sacrifices 
he made in behalf of the distressed, the wound- 
ed, and the imprisoned; how he exercised his 
brilliant diplomatic powers in pointing out to 
rulers means to a lasting peace and reconcilia- 


‘ tion; and how, in the full dignity and authority 


of the Apostolic See, he rose up and voiced a 
mighty protest against the 
gross barbarism and inhu- 
man atrocities committed on 
either side —all this and 
much more the world has 
seen and now more fully 
takes to heart. And in these 
days of comparative peace, 
when the full blight and 
desolation of war’s havoc 
rests heavily on Central Eu- 
rope, we saw his fatherly 
heart go out to his suffering 
children in pity and in great 
charity lavished with open 
hand on all who would ap- 
peal to him. 

As a consequence, when 
the sad news of his death 
is flashed throughout the 
world, we behold a spectacle 
heretofore unheard of in the 
annals of history. We see 
religious prejudice and de- 
nominational barriers swept 
aside as the whole civilized 
world gives forth an expression of esteem for 
the late Pontiff and of regret and sorrow that 
the world so soon should lose him; Protestant, 
Turkish, and pagan lands give public acknowl- 
edgment of the high place Pope Benedict XV 
held in the hearts of all. 

And indeed at this time of his sudden taking 
off what great things remained for him to do 
and how ill the Church could spare him—with 
mere man’s eyes upon the situation, we might 
indeed well say this. Yet God’s mysterious 
Providence is over all, Who needs no man to 
carry out His works, and though we mourn in 
the death of Benedict XV, a father whom we 
loved and a Shepherd whom we revered and 
delighted to obey, yet, relying on that promise 
(Continued on page 329) 
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A Tremendous Power 


ANSELM ScuaafF, O. S. B. 


6ST APER! Paper! Morning paper!” was 

still ringing in Father Gilbert’s ears as 
he seated himself in a downtown Broadway 
car. Glancing over the headlines to gather the 
gist of the news, he suddenly felt a hand laid 
on his shoulder. 

“Good morning, Father. I don’t like to dis- 
turb you, but I’ve been waiting for a chance 
like this to have a knot untangied.” 

“I’m not very good at guessing riddles, Mr. 
Treves, but if 1 can do anything for you I am 
at your service.” 

“What is the attraction at your church that 
draws so many Catholics from early morning 
till noon on Sundays? I see a 
good many there early on week x 
days too. Now, over at the 
Presbyterian Church, where I 
go to services, the attendance is 
very poor unless Brother Wil- 
son advertises some _ attrac- 
tive topic, or the committee 
announces an entertainment, or 
there is some other feature to 
draw the people.” 

“Oh, Catholics still have a 
spark of faith left in them.” 

“Faith in what?” 

“In all the teachings of Christ 
and particularly in the Mass.” 

“In the Mass?” 

“Yes, sir. In the Mass. I see 
by the roguish wink of your eye 
and the smile on your face that 
you are not inclined to take me ~ 
in earnest.” 

“Oh, I know all about the 
Mass, Brother Wilson explained it to us in his 
lecture on prohibition.” 


“There you are again. You non-Catholics 
are forever getting your information from the 
most unreliable sources and then palm it off 
as Gospel truth. The arguments that you hear 
are usually based on ‘chips’ and ‘scraps’ of texts 
detached from the context and artfully ar- 
ranged so as to attribute to us a belief of which 
we-have never dreamt. The Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass is also condemned for what it is net: 
you ridicule and sneer at it because you remain 
ignorant of what it is.” 

“And yet he advanced some pretty good ar- 
guments. Surely the words, “This is My body,’ 
do not warrant the belief in Mass as you Cath- 
olics hold.” 

“You still insist on taking bits of Scripture 





THE NIAGARA FALLS 


and patching them together to suit your own 
purpose. By following the same method I can 
prove that you ought to commit suicide. Do not 
the Scriptures say, ‘Judas hanged himself,’ and, 
‘Go thou and do in like manner’?” 

“However true that may be, I am willing to 
hear your side, Father.” 

“We Catholics, relying on Scripture as in- 
terpreted by the Church, the ‘pillar of truth,’ 
ho.d that at the Last Supper Christ instituted 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass to be not merely 
a commemorative offering but also a sacrifice in 
essence identically the same as that of the 
Cross.” 

“I cannot accept it in that 
light.” 

“Now look here. It was the 
eve of Christ’s Passion, of which 
all the sacrifices of the Old Law 
were but types. This you can- 
| not help but admit. According 
to St. Luke the Savior employed 
the words, ‘This is My body 
which is given for you,’ and 
‘This is the chalice, the New 
Testament in My blood, which 
shall be shed for you,’ whilst 
St. Matthew has, ‘which shall be 
shed for many unto the remis- 
sion of sins. Now what can 
the giving of one’s body and the 
shedding of one’s blood in such 
circumstances imply, if not a 
sacrifice? But note what the 
evangelist adds: ‘Do this in com- 
memoration of me.’ Therefore, 
as the Last Supper was a true 
sacrifice, yet anticipatory of the Cross, so every 
Mass said now, in virtue of Christ’s command, 
is a true sacrifice, but retrospective of Calvary. 
St. Paul teaches the same doctrine: ‘As often as 
you eat this bread and drink this chalice, you 
shall show the death of the Lord until He 
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come. 


“TI can readily see how such a service might 
commemorate the sacrifice on the Cross, but 
that the two sacrifices are identical is beyond 
me.” 

“Yet I repeat that there is an essential iden- 
tity between the sacrifice of the Mass and that 
of the Cross. The sacrificing gift, which is 
Christ’s body and blood, is the same in both 
and the sacrificing priest, who is Christ, is like- 
wise the same in both. The priest at the altar 
does not act in his own person but in that of 
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Christ. Therefore, at the consecration he does 
not say, ‘This is Christ’s body,’ ‘This is Christ’s 
blood,’ but as though Christ Himself spoke, 
‘This is my body,’ ‘This is my blood.’ At the 
Mass, then, Our Lord’s death is not simply an 
event that took place nineteen centuries ago, 
or a mere fact of ancient history, but a never- 
ending reality and an actuality that continues 
even today on our altars.” 

“According to your statement there is ab- 
solutely no difference between the sacrifice on 
the Cross and the sacrifice on the altar. The 
contradiction is too plain.” 

“Remember, I spoke of an essential identity. 
Of course, there are accidental differences, of 
which the chief is the manner of offering. On 
the Cross Christ died in reality, on the altar, 
the sacrifice being unbloody, it is a mystic 
death. Then, the Mass is dependent on the 
Cross whilst the sacrifice of the Cross is abso- 
lute. On Calvary the sacrifice took place but 
once; the Mass, however, is repeated unto the 
end of the world. Again, on the Cross Christ 
was the sole priest, in the Mass He employs 
human ministers. On the Cross He offered 
Himself in His visible person, in the Mass He 
does so under the appearances of bread and 
wine. Finally, on the Cross the Savior was 
immolated as a mortal man, in the Mass He of- 
fers Himself in the state of glorification.” 

“Still I don’t see why the sacrifice of the 
Cross shouldn’t be sufficient. Why should such 
a thing as the sacrifice of the Mass be neces- 
sary?” 

“As far as the redemption of the human race 
is concerned the sacrifice of the Cross is com- 
plete—being infinite, it can neither be in- 
creased nor diminished in value—but the dis- 
tribution of its fruits must be made through 
the channels of grace, chief of which is the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Possibly an example will 
give you more light on the subject. 

“Several years ago the Bishop of Northamp- 
ton paid a visit to our country. On his return 
to England he officiated at the consecration of 
a church. In the sermon he said among other 
things, ‘It was recently my good fortune to see 
for a second time one of the most stupendous 
sights in nature, namely, the great waterfall 
of the Niagara. It was so entrancingly beauti- 
ful, so enormously powerful, and so ceaseless 
that it seemed to speak to us of Our Savior’s 
founding of those volumes of redeeming blood 
that were ever flowing from the Cross. At 
Niagara one also saw something of the ingenui- 
ty of men. In modern times it seemed a pity 
that those great volumes of water should run, 
as it were, to waste and now on either bank had 
been set up power houses to transmit and trans- 
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form the water power into electric current to 
be stored up and to be transmitted to all the 
industries far and near. And so again the re- 
deeming blood must be brought home to the in- 
dividual soul. It must not be suffered to run 
to waste. We must have a great turbine, some 
great spiritual engine that would transmit it 
to our innermost hearts. Now that the Divine 
Wisdom has also provided for in the great in- 
stitution of the Holy Mass, for the very pur- 
pose of the Mass is to make Calvary ours, to 
make the great nourishment of the flesh and 
body and blood of Christ ours.” 

“The comparison is quite flattering to an 
American but it is not Scriptural.” 

“Does not Ezechiel speak of a torrent? The 
torrent that he describes is regarded in a spiri- 
tual sense as the waters of grace merited for 
us on Mount Calvary. ‘Behold waters issued 
out from under the threshold....the waters 
were risen so as to make a deep torrent which 
could not be passed over. ... Every living crea- 
ture that creepeth whithersoever the torrent 
shall come, shall live.’ Now the Mass proposes 
to bring this torrent within the reach of every 
living creature.” 

“Isn’t that straining the text a little?” 

“I see that your inveterate prejudice dies 
hard. If there be no Mass, how can you explain 
the famous passage of the Prophet Malachias, 
who says, ‘I will not receive a gift from your 
hand. For from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down, my name is great among the 
Gentiles, and in every place there is sacrifice, 
and there is offered to my name a clean (un- 
bloody) oblation; for my name is great among 
the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts.’ Cardinal 
Gibbons describes the fulfillment of this proph- 
ecy very nicely when he says, ‘Whitherso- 
ever you go, you will find the ‘clean oblation’ 
offered on Catholic altars. If you travel from 
America to Europe, to Oceanica, to Africa or 
Asia, you will see our altars erected, and our 
priests daily fulfilling the words of the prophets 
by offering the ‘clean oblation’ of the body and 
blood of Christ.’ 


“Are you still unable to see the reason why 
Catholic churches are crowded and those of 
non-Catholics more or less deserted? What 
Christ said of the Cross is also true of the 
Mass: ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all things to Myself.’ He is not lifted 
up in your churches during the Mass, therefore 
He does not draw. The Star of Bethlehem 
does not shine in your churches, nor over them, 
because the Child is not within; for by remov- 
ing the altar, you have banished Christ. Apart 
from Christ, religion loses its truly magnetic 
force. 
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“The truth of this statement was recently 
brought home to us by a Protestant minister 
in Canada, an Anglican, who in the course of 
a sermon said, ‘What is needed in the Church 
of England in Canada to insure better observ- 
ance of Sunday is the restoration of the Mass 
as the central act of worship. People should 
go to church not to be entertained but to wor- 
ship God in His holy service at the altar. Cath- 
olics are to be complimented for their faith- 
fulness in their religious duties.’ ” 

“Well, if Catholics believe all that you say 
they do, I can see the reason for their loyalty 
to the church. Possibly they are right after 
all,” commented Mr. Treves as he left the car 
to — his day’s work at the City National 
Bank. 


The International Eucharistic League 
REV. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


Many readers of THE GRAIL perhaps are not 
aware of the full significance and the sublime 
aim of the International Eucharistic League, of 
which this magazine is the official organ. The 
League is established for achieving the highest 
purpose for which Catholics can strive—the re- 
union of Christendom. This is so worthy and 
noble an aim that the members of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer have often been asked to pledge 
their united prayers for its realization. 

As Father Brown, the editor of THE GRAIL, 
has aptly said: “The League is essentially a 
mission cause, and so little is required of the 
members: the morning offering and an occa- 
sional Mass heard and Holy Communion re- 
ceived. The heart is appealed to, not the pocket- 
book.” 

In other words, there is absolutely nothing 
mercenary or material connected with the 
League and its object. Its aims are ideal, but 
yet immensely practical—the gaining of souls 
for Christ and the spread of His holy King- 
dom. Who would be a sluggard in this sublime 
cause? 

It would be a resolution worthy of any de- 
vout Catholic, and one which would show re- 
spect for the memory of our late Pontiff, Bene- 
dict XV, to do all we can this year for the pur- 
pose of the League. For our Holy Father of 
blessed memory was much devoted to the cause 
of the missions and the re-union of Christen- 
dom. He frequently spoke warm words of en- 
couragement to those who brought the Gospel 
of peace to foreign, pagan lands, and strove to 
gain souls for Christ, our Savior. 

The Forty Hours’ Adoration is an especially 
good time to pray and work for the high cause 
of the International Eucharistic League. It 
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would be well for priests to say something a- 
bout it at that time. There certainly can be 
no worthier object for priest and people to 
strive for with united strength than the ac- 
complishment of Christ’s desire: “That they 
may be one, as we also are one.”—St. John 


17:22. 
Pope Benedict XV 


(Continued from page 326) 


made for all time to come, we know that in his 
successor there dwells the power and the 
spirit of Benedict XV, the power and spirit of 
Jesus Christ Himself. God, grant to thy de- 
parted servant Benedict, a place of refresh- 
ment, light and peace. May he rest in peace, 


The Eucharist 


ANNE BOZEMAN LYON 


Hovering ’twixt sleep und waking 

I saw a tall majestic 

Angel with two lesser Spirits 

Spread a table of glistening ivory 

Beside my bed. 

Fine and glistening linen covered 

Its smooth length, 

And on it were 

Silver chalice, flagon and paten wrought 

With flowers and scrolls and buds 

That held wine rich and red, 

Symbolic of the blood and flesh 

Of Christ. 

The Angel gave me to drink and eat— 

As I felt the fervor of the wine through 

All my veins, 

And the savor 

Of the bread restoring my lost strength 

I fell asleep again. 
+ * : 

When I awoke, the 

Angel was gone, 

Also the lesser Spirits 

And the mystic table. 

In place of its white ambience 

Was only the shining of the winter moon; 

But in my soul was such peace 

As never came to it when 

Priestly hands gave me 

The Eucharist at wice chancel rail, 

Amid the light of waxen tapers 

And iridescent reredos. 

Was it a dream? 

Or did Christ send 

The Host by His own Blessed Ones? 

I merely know that 

Since that sacramental hour 

I seem a little nearer 


God. 
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The Cats and the Cardinal 


Mary E. 


Chapter 3 

FTER leaving the Cardinal Mlle. Leblanc 

at once ‘sent in search of the children, but 
they were nowhere to be found. Their father 
having becn ill for some time they had been al- 
lowed unusual liberty. However, she was not 
much concerned at the failure of her messenger 
to find the children, as she knew they would 
return in time, bringing the cats with them. 
She reasoned that it would be easier to appro- 
priate the little animals towards evening, when 
she would be paying her daily visit to her 
brother-in-law, who was assistant gardener at 
the Chateau. 

But about four o’clock a messenger arrived 
from Paris with the request that the Cardinal 
wait upon the King without delay. The vaca- 
tion plans were thus frustrated, the luggage 
was packed, the carriage brought round and the 
Cardinal and his companion prepared to leave. 
But with his wonderful tenacity of character, 
even in the smallest particular the prelate clung 
to his intention of purchasing the kittens, and 
did not propose that Mademoiselle should for- 
get it, either. Before his departure he sent for 
her and inquired whether everything had been 
arranged in the matter. “Because,” he added, 
“IT will ask you to keep the kittens safely for 
me a little longer than I at first intended. I 
shall not be going to Ruel as soon as I had ex- 
pected to do; it may be a fortnight before I 
shall return this way. But I shall not fail to 
stop on my road to Ruel to take them with me.” 

“It shall be as you say, Monseigneur,” replied 
Mademoiselle Leblanc. “I shall take the best 
of care of them, and have them in good condi- 
tion when you arrive.” 

In a few moments the carriage was on the 
road to Paris. 

BS * SS ok 

When Jeannette, fearing that her kittens 
were in danger, snatched them up, wrapped 
them in her apron and ran away, the thought 
uppermost in her mind was that she must hide 
them where they could escape the clutches of 
the robber who had looked upon them with a 
rapacious eye. 

What place so desirable as the hayloft, where 
she could conceal them and herself until “ce 
Monsieur” should have departed? 

Arrived at the granary she climbed up with 
great agility, holding the apron with its pre- 
cious freight in one hand, while she ascended 
the ladder with the assistance of the other. 
Putting the kittens in a box in which some hay 
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had been placed as a nest for the laying hens, 
she peeped out of the broad, open door of the 
loft, awaiting the coming of Jeannot, who she 
knew would not tarry long behind her. 

At length she saw him coming, and uttering 
a peculiar, long, low call which made him look 
around to see whence it came, she knew that 
he had discovered the hiding place, where he 
would immediately join her. 

“That is a terrible man down there,” he said 
when they were both seated on a pile of hay, 
the cats in their box between them. 

“What did he do?” inquired Jeannette. 

“He wanted to buy the kittens—said he must 
have them. But I told him no, you would never, 
never sell them.” 

“That was right, Jeannot,” 
“What did he do then?” 

“He still said he wanted them, and the other 
one— not so terrible for he smiled—told me 
that he was a Cardinal, whatever that means, 
and a friend of the King. He offered two 
louis d’ors for them, Jeannette. What do you 
think, two gold pieces!” 

“And what did you say?” 

“That not for the finest cow with her calf 
would you exchange them. But the other one 
said we ought to obey the Card:nal just as we 
would the King, and I told him the King would 
not want the cats if the loss of them would make 
you weep—as it would.” 

“Yes, indeed!” cried Jeannette, her voice al- 
ready tremulous with tears, as she seized both 
the kittens by the nape of the neck and hugged 
them fiercely. 

“The Cardinal looked very cross then,” con- 
tinued Jeannot. “He told me to come nearer, 
but I ran away.” 

“What shall we do, Jeannot?” asked Jean- 
nette pitifully. 

“Stay here till they leave.” 

“He may come back tomorrow!” 

“Oh, no, they never do that,” replied the boy 
with the wisdom of seven years. “They never 
come two days, one after the other, and by the 
next time I think he will have found some other 
cats. Don’t you think so?” 

Jeannette nodded. That was what her little 
heart hoped for, at least. 

Noon passed—the children sat very quietly, 
the cats fell asleep and after some time the 
brother and sister slept also. 

They were awakened by the noise of a car- 
riage, which in a few moments, passed the barn. 
It was going rapidly, but they caught a glimpse 


she replied. 
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of the Cardinal and Pére Joseph safely en- 
sconced within. 
“Now we can go down,” said Jeannette, tak- 


ing the cats in her arms. “They have gone, 
and oh! I am so glad, so glad—but I am hungry, 
too—aren’t you, Jeannot?” 

“Very hungry,” answered Jeannot. “I hope 
Eulalie will have saved us some soup.” 

They ran to the house. Their father had 
been asking for them and was beginning to 
feel uneasy. 

“We were in the granary, on the hay, and 
fell asleep, Papa,” explained Jeannot. 

“You must not be away at mealtime,” said 
the sick man. “Go, now, and get something 
to eat, and try to give Eulalie as little trouble 
as possible.” 

The servant gave them some soup, into which 
she broke several biscuits. Jeannette, saved 
half of hers for the cats and ran to feed them. 
The incident of the morning, -now considered 
closed, no longer caused her anxiety. 

That evening Mademoiselle Leblanc appeared 
at the cottage. 

“How is my brother,” she inquired of the 
servant. 

“Not very well, Mademoiselle,” was the fret- 
ful reply. “Weak as he is he is always crav- 
ing food, and then hardly touches it when it 
is brought to him. The children are very wild, 
forever running here and there; I have no time 
to look after them.” 

“They do not run far, though,” ventured 
Mademoiselle. “They are always somewhere 
about, and are off your hands.” 


“That is true,” replied the woman, pleased 
to see that Mademoiselle was laying a franc 
on the kitchen table. 

The visitor proceeded to her brother’s room. 
After she had exchanged a few words with him 
she said, 

“You have the opportunity of earning two 
louis d’ors.” 

“How? tell me.” 

“The Cardinal has been here today. You 
know how he likes cats. He saw the children’s 
kittens this morning and is determined to have 
them. He offered two louis d’ors, but I told 
him they were at his command. However he 
insisted on paying for them. I looked for Jean- 
not and Jeannette this afternoon but could not 
find them. Probably the kittens were with 
them.” . 

“No doubt; they are crazy about them — 
especially Jeannette.” 

“Are they in bed?” 

“Yes, fast asleep. And the cats will not be 
far away. I’m afraid Jeannette will grieve,” 
he continued thoughtfully. 
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“For a day, perhaps,” replied his sister care- 
lessly, laying the money on the table. 

“Tell Eulalie to light a candle and take you 
to the children’s bedroom,” said the gardener. 

Mademoiselle returned to the kitchen, got the 
candle and asked Eulalie to accompany her to 
the bedroom. One on either side of the room, 
the children lay in their narrow beds, the cats 
clasped closely in their arms, the black fur con- 
trasting strongly with the blond curls of Jean- 
nette, the white almost an equal contrast with 
the chestnut locks of Jeannot. All four soundly 
asleep. 

“That is the way they do,” whispered Eulalie. 
“You see the basket over there? Well, I put 
them to bed where they belong, and if, by some 
chance I come in later, I find them like this. 
It is not healthy, Mademoiselle, for children and 
animals to sleep together.” 

“No, it is not,” replied Mademoiselle, in the 
same whisper. “But it will be over after to- 
night, for Jeannot and Jeannette. Poor little 
things—I cannot bear to take their pets away, 
now that I have seen how fond they are of 
them.” 

“Oh! They will soon get over it. There are 
plenty of cats to be found in the neighborhood,” 
answered Eulalie. Handing the candle to 
Mademoiselle she gently detached the cats from 
the clasp of the sleeping boy and girl, placed 
them in the basket their aunt had brought from 
the Chateau, fastened the cover, and they left 
the room on tiptoe. 

When the children awoke next morning 
they were not surprised at the absence of the 
kittens, as the sprightly little creatures often 
left their baskets or the softer beds of their 
playmates as soon as it wasdawn. Early morn- 
ing is the best time for catching baby mice or 
tiny birds. 

When Jeannette and Jeannot had finished 
their breakfast they took a little pan of milk 
and a couple of crusts to the large stone out- 
side the kitchen door where they were accus- 
tomed to feed their beloved kittens. They 
called, “Kitty, Kitty, Kitty!” over and over 
again, but the call was unanswered. They ran 
around the house in search of them, explored 
the garden, climbed to the loft of the barn, all 
in vain. 

“Come to Papa!” said Jeannette at last, and 
together they went to their father’s room. When 
he had heard their complaint, saw the tears 
and heard the sobs of Jeannette, he looked very 
much disturbed, for he was a kind father. 

“I am afraid a wolf has eaten them,” he 
said. “But I will buy you a couple of kittens 
from neighbor Frazee. He has a good many 
on account of the rats and mice that infest his 
great granaries.” 
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“No want other cats — only Noir and 
Blanche,” tearfully answered little Jeannette. 

“Papa!” inquired Jeannot, who had been 
closely eyeing something on the bedside table 
while his father was speaking, “Why do you 
say the wolves have eaten them? There are 
no wolves at Denicourt. I think the Cardinal 
has stolen them — or — someone — has — sold 
them to him!” 

Having relieved his mind of this conjecture, 
which, we may admit, almost amounted to a 
certainty, Jeannot seized his sister’s hand and 
marched from the room. 

Matthisson turned on his pillow,took the gold 
pieces from the table and put them in a little 
drawer at his side. 

“Hm! Hm!” he murmured, under his breath. 
“That boy may be a Cardinal himself, some 
day—who knows? I believe it is possible.” 


(To be continued) 





Gnats or Camels? 
HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


AVE you ever heard people quote from the 

Bible the words: “The just man shall fall 
seven times”? No doubt you have, and at the 
same time have thought within yourself, “Well, 
if that’s the case with a just man, things must 
stand pretty badly with me in the Book of 
Life.” Now, as an inducement to humility it 
is all right to think thus of yourself; but there 
is another way in which we might consider 
these words—another interpretation which is 
just as permissible, and which is calculated to 
instil into us, along with our humility, a bit of 
optimism, courage, and confidence in our deal- 
ings with the great God. 

“The just man shall fall seven times.” By 
stressing the words just and seven, we must 
become aware of the fact that after and despite 
each one of these falls the man in question is 
still just; which is the same as saying that this 
man does indeed transgress the law of God, 
even repeatedly, but that his faults or sins are 
not of sufficient gravity, nor are they commit- 
ted with such full deliberation and consent as 
to deprive him of sanctifying grace and the 
friendship of God. In other words, just as 
there are classes of sins, which we call mortal 
sins, and which bring upon us all the sad re- 
sults of spiritual death; so there is another 
class of sins, which we call venial sins, offenses 
against God, indeed, but of lesser magnitude, 
and not of so serious a nature as to cut us off 
entirely from Him and His grace. 

Of course, you have known this since the 
first time you went to Confession. If there is 
anything a good Catholic knows, it is the dif- 
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ference between mortal and venial sins. I’m 
glad you do know this much; but are you aware 
that there are many, many people in this world 
who will not hear of this distinction? To them 
a deed is either a sin—a mortal sin—or no sin 
at all. At death, to their way of thinking, God 
will immediately condemn the soul to hell or 
admit it to the everlasting joys of heaven. 

But these sadly misguided people are not the 
only ones to err on the point. Even Catholics, 
yes, Catholics, though they believe in the doc- 
trine of venial sin, Purgatory, etc., even these 
in some cases display a lamentable ignorance 
and a remarkably poor judgment in weighing 
the guilt attached to this or that offense. How 
often do we not meet those who are quite cast 
down at an occasional outburst of anger, an 
impatient exclamation, a card game in Advent, 
or a bite of candy in Lent; and yet can sit for 
hours without an after-qualm of conscience, 
bringing low and besmirching the good name 
and reputation of their neighbor, criticising 
their parish priest and blocking in many ways 
his zealous efforts to guide his flock, who give 
their children the run of the streets at night, 
and endeavor as little to curb their wills as 
they do to instil into them habits of piety, mod- 
esty, and love of home. Truly these are some, 
whom Our Lord describes, who “strain out a 
gnat and swallow a camel.” 


And then there is another class of people— 
and, by the way, it is this class, above all, whom 
I wish these words to reach—whose judgment 
as to the gravity or seriousness of this or that 
sin is much distorted; who, though they make 
an honest effort to serve God and keep their 
conscience clean, yet are ever filled with dread 
at the thought of death and God’s judgment of 
them, who imagine that holiness and innocence 
and immediate entrance into heaven at death 
are only for priests and nuns, and that the most 
they can look for is salvation only after a long 
term of suffering in Purgatory. They love Our 
Lord and long with all their hearts to be very 
close friends of His; they look with wistful 
eyes at the ever-growi::g crowds of daily com- 
municants—friends, whose lives seem no better 
than their own, yet despite all urging and their 
own fervent desire, they cannot for the life of 
them break down the barriers of custom and 
childhood education that bade them, even 
though no mortal sin stained their soul, never 
dare to approach this sacrament without pre- 
vious Confession. You may remonstrate and 


tell them that the only requirements of daily 
Communion are freedom from certain mortal 
sin and a good intention, still you hear, “I just 
couldn’t feel right in going to Holy Communion 
after getting impatient or speaking harshly or 
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such like faults; besides I am so cold and weak 
and really unworthy to go every day.” Oh! 
hum! Who do you think is worthy, for that 
matter? Why was this great sacrament in- 
stituted? Was it not to nourish our souls, prop 
up our weaknesses, and give us the love and 
zeal which we lack? 

And now the holy season of Lent is upon us, 
and from every Catholic pulpit comes the ap- 
peal for you to put forth a new spurt of energy 
in spiritual things, and, above all, if it is not 
impossible, to approach the Holy Table each 
day. Think of the conditions: freedom from 
mortal sin and a good intention ; remember that 
three things have to concur in each mortal sin, 
namely, serious matter, full deliberation, and 
full consent; remember, too, that venial sins 
can best be overcome by this sacrament of the 
strong, and that peace of conscience and true 
interior happiness will be yours if you but take 
on a bit of childlike simplicity and trust in Him 
Whom you try through all your weakness to 
serve and love. 


St. Frances of Rome 


A. C. McK. 


ARTICULARLY beautiful appears the life 

of St. Frances of Rome. The model of young 
girls, an ideal matron, and a widow in accord 
with the teaching of St. Paul. The world of 
spirits was continually thrown open to her, and 
she was permitted to enjoy the company and 
familiar conversation of her guardian angel. 
Favors were granted her that were not given 
to other saints, and yet in her daily life there 
was a simplicity and deep humility that was 
touching in one so highly gifted. Born in the 
great city destined to be the scene of her mar- 
velous life, the people of Rome and the neigh- 
borhood visit her magnificent shrine and keep 
as a holy day her festival on the ninth of 
March. 

In her infancy St. Frances was unlike other 
children, and inspired in her mother an invol- 
untary feeling of reverence. The heavenly ex- 
pression in her eyes and the calm serenity of 
her face were admired by all who visited her. 
Frances learned to read at the time she began 
to talk, and at her mother’s knee she lisped the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin, a devotion 
she never omitted during her life. At an early 
age the practices of the saints were familiar to 
her, and she began the unwearied study of the 
lives of holy women, and especially of the virgin 
martyrs who had shed their blood for Jesus 
Christ. Every day her mother visited one of 
the numerous churches and shrines in Rome, 
and Frances began to experience that attraction 
to the Blessed Sacrament found in all the saints. 
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At an early age she was inspired with a de- 
sire for the religious life, but with that spirit 
of humility and reserve which belonged to her, 
kept it concealed from all except God and her 
spiritual director. Her confessor encouraged 
her to persevere in this silence, and to prove 
her resolution by secretly adhering to the rules 
and practices of one of the strictest religious 
orders. Though she concealed her mode of life, 
her practices could not altogether escape the 
notice of her parents. When questioned on the 
subject, and she told them of her wish, her 
father chose to treat her vocation as a fancy, 
and told her he had promised her in marriage 
to a young nobleman of distinguished family 
noted alike for his virtute and talents. 

Frances’s heart sank within her at this an- 
nouncement. It was in vain that she wept and 
prayed. Retiring in silence from his presence, 
she prostrated herself before the crucifix, and 
asked counsel of Him at whose feet she wished 
to live and die. Strengthened by prayer, she 
sought direction of him who was to her the 
organ of the divine will. Kindly and gently 
the good priest spoke to his afflicted penitent. 
“If your parents persist in their resolution, he 
said, “take it as a sign that God expects of you 
this sacrifice. Lay down your wishes as an 
oblation on His altar; give up that highest 
place you justly coveted, and take the lower 
one He now appoints you.” 

Frances went home and awaited her father’s 
command. The struggle was a painful one. 
Night and day she prayed, watched and fasted. 
When her father renewed his commands she 
gently gave her consent, begged him to forgive 
her past resistance, and henceforth gave no 
outward sign of her inward suffering. 

The family of her husband was overjoyed at 
the marriage, the bride was so beautiful, so 
rich and so virtuous. On the day she left her 
father’s house and entered her future home, in 
all the sacred beauty of holiness and youth, she 
was cold to all that belongs to human passion, 
free from the least taint of human vanity, with 
a heart burning for love of God and overflowing 
with charity for every creature of His. 

In her new home she kept herself retired. 
Her delight was in prayer, meditation and visit- 
ing Our Lord in the Sacrament of His Love. 
Her obedience and condescension to her hus- 
band was inimitable, and he returned it with 
grateful affection, and in the whole course of 
their life together there was no disagreement 
between them. While she was at her prayers, 
if called by her husband or the least one in the 
family, she instantly obeyed. God was pleased 
to reward the merit of her obedience, and the 
author of her life relates that being called 
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away four times in beginning the same verse 
in the Office of the Blessed Virgin, on her re- 
turn she found the verse written in letters of 
gold. She treated her servants as brothers and 
sisters and coheirs of heaven. Her mortifica- 
tions were extraordinary, especially when some 
years before her husband’s death she was per- 
mitted by him to inflict on her body what hard- 
ships she pleased. She ate but one meal a day. 
If she inadvertently offended God, she instant- 
ly punished the part that had offended. 

When a son was born to her she modified her 
usual mode of life, and occupied herself with 
the care of her child. About this time the 
mother of her husband died, and the manage- 
ment of the household fell to her, although the 
wife of her husband’s brother was older in 
years and of longer residence in the palace. 
Placed at the head of the richest house in Rome, 
no symptom of pride, haughtiness or self-com- 
placency ever revealed itself in her looks or 
actions. By a firmness coupled with gentle- 
ness she maintained the discipline necessary 
in so large a home. She was always courteous 
to the servants, and contrived to arrange the 
hours of their work with so much skill that 
each had sufficient time hear Mass, to frequent 
the sacraments, to attend the parochial instruc- 
tions on Sunday and to join every day in family 
prayer. 

During the troublesome times of the invasion 
of Rome by the King of Naples, her husband 
was banished and his estate confiscated. Her 
soul remained calm amid these misfortunes, and 
she said with Holy Job: “God hath given and 
God hath taken away. I rejoice in these losses 
because they are God’s will. Whatever He 
sends I shall continually bless and praise His 
name.” When tranquillity was restored her 
husband recovered his estate. Sometime after 
this event he permitted her to found a convent 
of nuns called Oblates. She gave them the rule 
of St. Benedict. The order was approved by 
Pope Eugenius VI, in 1437. St. Frances could 
not join her new family, but soon after the 
death of her husband she went barefoot with 
a cord around her neck, to the convent she had 
founded, and prostrate on the ground, begged 
her spiritual children to admit her. She took 
the habit on St. Benedict’s day in 1437. 

She was deeply affected by meditating on 
Our Savior’s passion, and at Mass was so ab- 
sorbed in God as to seem immovable. The 
author of her life relates that when going to 
Holy Communion a halo of light surrounded 
her head, and-often after receiving the Bread 
of Angels she remained for hours in silent medi- 
tation. 

Going to visit her son, who was dangerously 
sick, she fell so ill that she could not return to 
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her convent, she received the last sacraments, 
and expired on the ninth of March, in the year 
1440. God attested her sanctity by miracles, 
and she was honored among the saints imme- 
diately after her death. She was canonized by 
Paul V in 1608. 


One Friend alone is changeless. 
The One too oft forgot, 

Whose love hath stood for ages. 
Our Jesus changeth not. 


When we leave the circle of our daily friends 
or part with chance companions, does every lip 
instinctively murmur: “You too were with Je- 
sus of Nazareth” ?—F. P. Le Buffe, S. J. 


Saint Joseph 
KATE AYERS ROBERT 


Was ever a mission so grand or so great 
(Save Mary’s—We know of no other,) 
As thine who so lovingly, faithfully toiled 
To provide for the Child and His Mother? 
Hear me! 


I beg thee to teach me to love them, and guide 

Now my will, and my work no more free— 

Humble, obedient as when at thy side 

Were Jesus and Mary, whatever betide, 
Keep me! 


I see thee, O Joseph! with form bending low 

O’er the Boy at His labors each day, 

Love’s miracle, was it that chose thee to show 

Thy Creator the carpenter’s way? Oh pray, 
Show me! 


In my work or my play, though humble it seem, 

Thou hast guided the Child at thy knee, 

And taught thy Redeemer to measure a beam, 

Oh then be my guide, sweet teacher of Jesus! 
Teach me! 


My comfort in trial, in sorrow or joy, 

As at Naz’reth you toiled for the THREE, 

Earth’s Trinity—you with the Mother and Boy, 

Shielded them from life’s fret, so now do I plead, 
Shield me! 


By thy joys and thy sorrows when here upon 
earth, 
By the glory that Heaven gives thee, 
Who from Herod’s fury saved Christ at his birth, 
From the death of the sinner, then O Joseph! 
Save me! 


And when near thy throne in Eternity’s day, 
Thy followers then gathered to thee, 
Thy smile, let it fall on the least of them all 
At thy footstool, O protector of Jesus! 

Find me! 
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The Untruthful Press and the Untruthful Public 


JOHN M. 


D URIN G a school vacation in the first year 
of my teens, I worked for a Mr. W. W. 


Bourne, a Louisville tobacco broker. My em- 


’ ployer, with a twinkle in his eye, used to de- 


scribe my position with him as that of “chief 
clerk and private secretary”; and it was one of 
my important duties to be with him “on the 
brakes,” and to recover the sample whenever 
he bought a hogshead of tobacco, and to put 
the sample safely away in the sample-room be- 
hind our office. In the language of the brakes, 
I was a “sample boy.” 

In the breathing spell before the sale in any 
particular warehouse, the negro boys would 
oftentimes gather at the rear end of the sales 
floor, where they passed the time in their own 
way, while the white boys awaited the opening 
near the front of the warehouse where as a 
rule were the offices; and here they listened to, 
and sometimes took a modest part in, the con- 
versation of the clerks, who, on the whole, were 
several years older and respected accordingly. 
One of these clerks one morning spoke a sen- 
tence which I have never forgotten. While 
undergoing the chaffing of his fellows, the na- 
ture of which I do not recall, he said to them: 
“I always speak the truth whatever it may be.” 
This young man’s name was Bell, as I recall 
it, and I admired him exceedingly for his no- 
ble sentiment. I did not think then, nor do I 
know now, that he too was chaffing. If I should 
learn that after these years that man could 
speak the same words, without hesitation or 
misrepresentation, I should admire him, oh, 
much more than I did asa boy. For oftentimes 
it is very, very difficult to speak the truth, and 
for the newspaper it is difficult beyond the be- 


_lief of the millions who read them, and especial- 


ly difficult in publishing news. 

Newspapers receive the news they publish, 
directly or indirectly from reporters, and, al- 
though reporters as a class, are better observ- 
ers than the ordinary multitude, and are better 
trained in the accurate use of words,—at least 
of the plain and common words in which news 
is told,—still reporters seldom if ever are per- 
fect in observation and understading and im- 
partiality and expression, and, no-matter how 
capable and conscientious, must sometimes give 
faulty accounts of the events they witness, of 
the things they see. How much more faulty, 
then, must be their “stories,” as they are called, 
of events which they do not witness and con- 
cerning which they must gather their informa- 
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themselves? For most people are uninterested 
observers, casual and careless. While willing 
to tell the reporter what they know, they give 
inaccurate accounts because they have not ob- 
served the real facts of the event. They have 
missed essentials and they lay emphasis upon 
some detail that has struck their imaginations 
or their prepossessions. Frequently they have 
forgotten just what the reporter is most anx- 
ious to know. They are careless. I recall be- 
ing told a man’s name was John. It is true 
that he was commonly called “Jack.” Later on, 
—too late, indeed, I learned that his name was 
Thomas Jackson,—that of the famous “Stone- 
wall.” John Smith is quite a different name 
from Thomas Jackson Smith. Oftentimes the 
reporter’s informant is an excitable, highly 
imaginative person who exaggerates or invents 
almost unknowingly. With him a crowd of fif- 
ty becomes a mob of hundreds. Again an in- 
formant may have irons of his own in the fire. 
His story will not be free and frank. It will 
be told for effect,—not with an eye single to 
informing the public but with a weather eye 
out for his own interest and also, and some- 
times chiefly, for the interest of the institution 
or party or concern which he represents. Many 
men high in public esteem are not candid with 
reporters. They commonly withhold informa- 
tion essential to a knowledge of the case, and 
not infrequently they color facts and produce 
a false impression in this way. When done on 
a larger scale, in an organized way, this is 
propaganda, of which the newspapers, scarce- 
ly less than the public, have of recent years 
been the victims. This necessity of getting in- 
formation from members of the public who are 
unable or unwilling to give it correctly is the 
one which, for the present at least, and no mat- 
ter how evil its results, it is not possible to re- 
lieve. 

Then, although reporters as a class are more 
discerning observers and more accurate nar- 
rators of news-events than are members of the 
untrained public, they are not themselves eith- 
er so discerning or so accurate as they might 
be. One reason for this is the low pay which 
reporters receive; not that reporters are not 
recompensed better than are certain other 
classes of workers but that they are not recom- 
pensed in accordance with their native ability 
and energy, in accordance with the character 
and education required in this department of 
journalistic work. It is almost traditional with 
newspapers to hold out as a reward to success- 
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ful reporters advancement to a “desk position,” 
to an editorship of one kind or another, the 
salaries for desk positions being almost uni- 
versally higher. Then, too, the good reporter, 
learning so much of the affairs and of the ac- 
tive men of his city, meets with many outside 
opportunities of improving his financial posi- 
tion and he is oftentimes attracted to other 
fields of endeavor. The result is that the quali- 
ty of a reportorial staff is kept low by losses of 
competent men:—not of all of the competent 
men by any means, as everyone knows, but of 
enough to keep the standard of reporting lower 
than it needs be. Hence we see that the great 
majority of reporters are young men, surpris- 
ingly young when we consider the important, 
serious work they are at times called upon to 
do. When these young men look upon their 
work as reporters only as a stepping stone to 
something higher, is it any wonder that the 
difficult and vastly important work of getting 
the news truthfully and accurately suffers all 
too often at their hands? This factor in the 
evil results in news-gathering is not a neces- 
sary and lasting one. It may be removed, and 
it certainly is already in process of ameliora- 
tion, since more and more newspapers are in- 
creasing their reporters’ salaries, and the nu- 
merous schools of journalism are turning out 
growing numbers of trained young men will- 
ing to begin at the bottom of the newspaper 
ladder and confident of their ability, and de- 
termined by their energy, to mount to the top. 

The American public is so eager for the lat- 
est news that the newspapers are compelled, in 
a sense, to work at topmost speed to meet the 
demand. Every piece of news gathered by the 
staff must be investigated, “written up,” copy- 
read or edited, put into type, proof-read, cor- 
rected, “made-up” in the “forms,” stereotyped, 
locked on the press and printed; and all of this 
must be done, in the case of late news, often- 
times within less than an hour. Frequently 
enough the reporter cannot spare the time to 
hurry back to the office to write his “story,” 
and must telephone in his matter, which is not- 
ed down hurriedly and then written rapidly by 
someone in the office who knows nothing what- 
ever but the bare facts that came out of the 
telephone receiver. There is in the museum of 
Notre Dame University a very old book, se- 
cured by the university librarian, Dr. Foik, a 
fews years ago, from a Spanish adventurer, 
Senor Braganza de la Coralla. This book was 
at one time the property of Christopher Colum- 
bus, and once also it belonged to Queen Isabel- 
la. What is perhaps of even greater interest, 
however, is that it is said to have been bound 
in the skin of a Moor. This book is kept in a 


glass case with several others of value and in- 
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terest, and on it lies a manuscript recording in 
large, legible handwriting the facts just men- 
tioned. And still, a very short time ago, the 
writer overheard a young gentleman informing 
a visitor to the museum that the book was 
bound in the skin of an Indian chief. Could one 
be surprised if the visitor tells his friends at 
home that he saw a book at Notre Dame bound 


in the hide of Tecumseh or possibly of Sitting ° 


Bull? 

Knowing then how difficult it is for news- 
papers to get the truth concerning events, good 
people should not be content with fault-finding. 
They should assist the newspapers by report- 
ing back mistakes and misrepresentations, 
which many newspapers gladly rectify, and es- 
pecially should they deal honestly with report- 
ers, letting them have, in the language of the 
courts, “the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth.” Paradoxically, the severest 
critics of the newspapers’ veracity are them- 
selves most disingenuous when reporters seek 
news from them. 


In the storms of the world and the passions, 
amidst calumny, persecutions, and troubles 
which may rise up against us, let us seek ref- 
uge with the God of hosts and we shall find a 
shelter and a tower of might against the furi- 
ous onslaughts of the enemies of our soul. 

To continue your communions it is not neces- 
sary that the soul should feel the increase of 
fervor. Often the Sacraments operate in us 
without our perceiving it.—St. Lawrence Jus- 
tinian. 


Our Father 


HILary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 


Benediet, blessed! in youth that knew no guile! 
Who early fled from all that doth defile 

The heart and soul of man. Subiaco bare 

And lone,—but sweet, for only God was there. 


Benedict, blessed! when in the godly wake 
Barbarian and Roman rush to take 
An honored place, and study in thy school 
The Ora et Labora* of thy Rule. 


Benedict, blessed! from heaven’s height survey 
That army vast from then until today: 

Some that are crowned, and some that yet below 
Beneath thy banner fight the common foe. 


Father and guide! while now thy sainted sons 
Make joyous song of battle fought and won, 
Grant to thy sons contending in life’s race 
To live in peace and die in thy embrace. 


* Pray and Work: Benedictine motto. 
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Gossip 


CLARE HAMPTON 


HE time was the afternoon of young Mrs. 

Terwilliger’s stork party—‘“her that was 
Lucy Henshaw,” the place, Fenwick’s Cross- 
ing, (numbering some five or six hundred 
souls), the girl—a victim of small-town gossip, 
and vicious gossip at that, borne patiently for 
the sake of sentiment, and a solemn promise 
given another. 

“When did she come in?” asked Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, across the quilting frame whereon a 
luxurious carriage quilt of light blue silk was 
being tufted. 

“Last Monday,” replied Mrs. Licklighter, op- 
posite her, taking a new strand of blue wool 
from the ball. “And I don’t see what the Ker- 
ringhauses were thinking of to let her board 
with them!” Mrs. Licklighter’s lips tightened 
severely, and her brows lowered significantly 
over her dark, piercing eyes, as she flashed a 
meaning glance at her companion-in-quilting. 

“They say she’s been inquiring at Hatfielder’s 
Real Estate office about that little tumble-down 
shack at the end of Violet Street,” put in Mrs. 
Fink, busily cross-stitching the hem of a tiny 
petticoat. 

“Hm! I’m glad I’m not living down there 
any more. I pity the Crew’s and the Mor- 
rison’s. I’d sell if anything like that moved 
next door to me,” avowed Mrs. Colerab—the 
boys called her “old Kohlrabi.” 

“They say she goes to mass and communion 
every day,” added Mrs. Pickhart, attaching 
pink bows to some little knitted bootees. 

“Pf!” exploded Mrs. Licklighter contemptu- 
ously. “Such hypocrites! The nerve of her! 
It’s not enough that she should have brought 
the brat along with her—” 

At that, several ladies opened their eyes 
wide; it was a new piece of information. 

“What's that? Brat!” whispered Miss Hen- 
shaw, the spinster, who“ought not to have come 
to such a party, you know, only, of course, Mrs. 
Terwilliger was her sister, and .so it was all 
perfectly proper, you know.” 

“Ya-as,” (with long-drawn infiection) “hav- 
en’t you heard? It’s two years old. Pretty little 
thing, they say—blue eyes and golden hair—” 

“Hmph!” interrupted Mrs. Henshaw. “Gold 
eyes and blue hair indeed!” (In her indigna- 
tion she got her words mixed.) “The angelic 
outcome of a black past, J say. She ought to 
be put out of the town! If it was my say-so—” 

“They say she keeps to herself a lot—don’t 
talk to people much,” said Mrs. Pickhart, ig- 
noring Mrs. Henshaw’s outburst. 


“Well, she’d orta!” spluttered the latter. “She 
ought to be ashamed to show her face! But 
oh, them brazen hussies—what do they care? 
They’ve thrown respect to the winds, and so 
it’s all one to them.” 

“You can be glad your Albert didn’t get her,” 
consoled Mrs. Licklighter ingratiatingly. “They 
said she was soft on him once upon a time.” 

“You bet she was! But I put him off a her! 
I told him he was worth something a little high- 
er class than her—her dad was nothin’ but a 
common old ground digger, and didn’t make 
his salt, and the old woman had to take in 
washin’ to make ends meet—’course, Elena had 
to finish at the Ursuline Convent and then go 
to Business College to become one of them stuck 
up typewriters. Sewing or millinery or factory 
work wasn’t good enough for her!” 

“Believe me, when I was a girl, J had to go 
to work at eleven years of age!” chimed in Mrs. 
Oydel. 

“So did I,” put in Mrs. Fink. 
so stuck up them days!” 

“Well, I was glad my Albert left town when 
he did,” continued Mrs. Henshaw supercilious- 
ly. “He’s met lots of fine girls up to New 
York.” 

The women were silent. Some of them had 
daughters, and were a little resentful, but 
dared not show it. A little later, on the way 
home, they would thoroughly flagellate the sup- 
ercilious one. Everyone knew her darling Al- 
bert had always been an out-and-out rascal, 
and Elena Roberts probably did not lose much 
by not marrying him. What the girl saw in 
him was more than they could understand, etc., 
etc. 

Later on, at luncheon, during which the 
righteous dowagers consumed large quantities 
of salmon salad, cake with china babies con- 
cealed in it, pink ice cream, and many cups of 
strong coffee, the burning subject of the hour 
was again brought up. 

“Sadie,” auspiciously asked Mrs. Pickhart, 
who loved to do exactly what her name implied, 
and liked to do it in little pieces, “Sadie, is it 
true that your nephew, Rex Hall, went to South 
America because Elena Roberts wouldn’t have 
him?” 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. Licklighter, curling her 
lip, “he wasn’t good enough for her!” 

“IT wonder that Father O’Neill allows her in 
the parish, and him so strict and all!” mused 
Mrs. Fink, deciding mentally that the sunshine 
cake had a little too much baking powder in 
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it, and making a note of the same, to tell her 
friends on the way home. Lucy Terwilliger 
wasn’t no expert at housekeeping, anybody 
could see that, what with all her mother’s brag- 
ging, and downing Elena Roberts. Else, why 
this novel stork party? Instead of the ladies 
bringing each a little gift, she had made a sew- 
ing bee out of it. Why? Because her daughter 
knew nothing about sewing, and that seemed 
a good way to get the layette made cheaply and 
expertly. 

“IT guess he does it ’count of the child,” said 
Mrs. Colerab, referring to Father O’Neill. 
“Poor little thing, can’t help bein’ alive, can 
it?” 

“No, it can’t help, but do you believe in turn- 
in’ loose such scrabble to associate with our 
children?” asked Mrs. Licklighter viciously. 

“Good thing her maw and paw didn’t live to 
see this day,” Mrs. Pickhart commented. “They 
was respectable folks anyway, if Sally did have 
highfalutin’ ideas regardin’ Elena.” 

“Well,” snapped Mrs. Henshaw with dignity, 
“I don’t want to be speakin’ ill of the dead, 
but I blame the mother every time!” 

“Ya-as, and goin’ up to Noo York for a job 
and all! I have my opinion of such; lettin’ a 
girl like that go alone—” began Mrs. Pickhart, 
then catching Mrs. Henshaw’s challenging eye, 
she hastily added, ““Now for a man it’s all right; 
he has his way to make, and can go anywhere 
he likes without spoilin’ hisself.” Mrs. Hen- 
shaw was a sort of social leader, and the rest 
of the women stood somewhat in awe of her— 
to her face, that is; not behind her back. 

“T wonder what she’ll do for a livin’?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Oydel, as the ladies returned to the 
little parlor, done in green—green carpet, wall- 
paper, and plush parlor suite, the only one in 
Halleck’s furniture store, the admiration of 
countless swains for two years. 

“Huh!” said her companion, plumping down 
beside her on the settee, and industriously ply- 
ing a toothpick. “There ain’t no call for type- 
writers in this town outside the rope factory 
office, and Bob Fergus is got that but—” and 
she winked significantly — “them kind don’t 
worry. They always seem to have money, 
somehow or other.” 


Chapter 2 


It was a hot, sultry evening in mid-July, as 
Elena Roberts wearily closed her desk in Law- 
yer Hardman’s office. She had had a hard day 
in court, and the years of steady grind in the 
same kind of work hung heavily upon her. Of 
late she had begun to yearn for other scenes— 
for home, for dear old Fenwick Crossing, with 
its nearness to fresh, rain-washed fields, and 
waving grain, and heavy-laden fruit orchards. 
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Why not make a change? Why not go home, 
and take up some other sort of work, and slow 
up on the strenuous life a little? Oh, for the 
dear old sleepy town with its leisurely ways, 
its familiar faces, its picturesque little church, 
its sodalities, sewing circle, charitable activites 
—all heart-warming memories. Her folks were 
dead—no matter; it was home. The church 
was home, the old houses were home, the very 
streets and grass-grown pavements beckoned 
lovingly to her! Yes, she would think about 
it; she had not fully decided yet, but it was 
very soothing to think of. She must figure 
out a means of livelihood first. There were a 
thousand or two laid by—savings, and her fa- 
ther’s insurance. She could sew, cook, draw 
and paint, crochet and embroider, play the 
piano and write magazine articles. Surely out 
of all these accomplishments she ought to be 
able to glean a living. 

Marriage—well, most girls figured on it, but 
it was past Elena’s scheme of things. Once 
she had had hopes—dreams, reverent, loving 
dreams—there had been one, but he had disap- 
peared from her horizon. Yet, she still cher- 
ished his memory—her heart refused to forget. 
Strangely enough, his image persistently rose 
before her tired mind on this evening, and re- 
fused to be banished, spreading over her a pall 
of gentle melancholy. 

As she stepped out into the heated dusk, she 
noted with longing the sheet lightning glanc- 
ing in the southwest; oh for a good shower of 
rain to cool off things! What made her feel so 
depressed? She was puzzled to know the cause, 
then concluded she was tired and fagged out, 
and needed a rest and change of scene. Well, 
she could take it if she wished. 

Turning into N. Street, she shuddered 
to think of the hot boarding house, with its 
eternal sameness of meals, of table jokes, and 
row of tired faces. No; she turned back again. 
She would eat downtown, and take in a show. 

Having supped, she strolled leisurely along, 
studying the billboards, and trying to decide 
where to go, when suddenly, from a dark door- 
way, a2 man came out in blind haste, and ran 
plump into her. 

“Excuse me,” he began, glancing up at her, 
then, “My God!” he cried, “Elena, is it you?” 

The girl examined the unshaven, haggard 
face before her, and scarce recognized him. 

“Ts it possible? No, it cannot be,” she mused 
incredulously. “Albert, what have you been do- 
ing to yourself? How you look!” 

“Down and out, girl. Just going for a doc- 
tor; my wife’s dying.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Upstairs.” 
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“Take me to her. 
help.” 

Up the dingy stairs—three flights, to the at- 
tic—a low, dark, filthy room, lighted by a dim, 
smoky oil lamp, that mingled its oily odor with 
the other noisome smells—a ragged, creaking 
bed, a gaunt, bony woman with her past history 
in her face, a little, golden haired child sobbing 
unnoticed on a dirty pallet of rags. Elena 
caught her breath fastidiously, and her nostrils 
recoiled, but she advanced nevertheless. 

“Did you bring it? Did you bring it?” 
hoarsely croaked the woman, without looking 
to see who had entered, as, trembling from 
head to foot, she bared her fleshless arm of its 
ragged sleeve. 

Elena shuddered again, and tried to speak a 
soothing word, but before she could do so, the 
wreck on the bed, its fevered craving unsatis- 
fied, suddenly went off into one frightful parox- 
ysm after another, sending the girl, in fear, 
over to the corner where the poor innocent still 
sobbed unheeded. Full of pity and sorrow, 
Elena gathered the frightened little one into 
her own trembling arms and soothed it while 
the unhappy mother fought the grisly phantom 
of Death. At length, there was one more 
dreadful contortion, and then the thin, wasted 
frame fell limp, and remained very still. Its 
battles were over. 


“God have mercy upon her soul!’’ murmured 
the girl, while she comforted the little one. The 
child’s clinging hands gripped her heart; its 
eyes were like a bit of the firmament, its tress- 
es like spun gold; in its lineaments she traced 
the father’s likeness—and she suddenly pressed 
the small body close to her heart. 

“Poor angel!” she pitied, “To have strayed 
from Heaven to a place like this!” 

Then Albert and the doctor entered. The 
medical man glanced at the corpse, then, 
“Humph! Too late!” he said, and pressed down 
the eyelids. Afterwards, alone with the dead, 
Albert raised his shamed eyes, and met Elena’s, 
reading in them a question. 

“You wonder how I came to fall so low—my 
mother—she loved me mistakenly ; she indulged 
me from childhood; she fed my pride. Had I 
remained with you at Fenwick and listened to 
the dictates of my heart this would never have 
come to pass. But I listened to her—Fenwick 
was too common for me—I was a fool; I went; 
undisciplined and used to being indulged, I be- 
came a prey to every temptation—oh God! If 
she but knew!” In dull despair he flung him- 
self into the broken chair that stood before its 
accomplice, a table, “quivering on its last legs,” 
and buried his head in his arms. Elena, stun- 
ned beyond words, now found her voice, and 
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tried to comfort him, but in silence he remained 
in the same position. 

Then, “This poor little baby,” she suggest- 
-. Ys cannot stay here—” Albert raised his 

ead. 

“You take him Elena. Be to him the tender- 
hearted mother I know you would have made 
—he never got anything but harsh words from 
her—she did not want him—” 

Here he went off into a frightful cough that 
betokened the briefness of his own days, and 
left him exhausted and speechless. It was 
many minutes before he could resume the con- 
versation, and then, in a hoarse voice, he con- 
tinued, 

“Elena, my days are numbered, as you can 
see. I want to ask you seriously—will you take 
my boy? I know I treated you shabbily; I 
don’t deserve any kindness at your hands; I 
knew you cared for me, Elena, but I was a yel- 
low cur; I ditched you and left town, but God 
punshed me. Can you forgive?” 

“Certainly; but then, of course, you had a 
— right to do as you pleased,” replied the 
girl. 

“No, I had not; I know now that one cannot 
play Judas and escape the consequences. Ret- 
ribution is sure to come. But the baby—it 
isn’t his fault. He is entitled to a good life, 
and a mother’s love. Will you give it to him?” 

“T will, gladly. He will not be hard to love.” 

“And Elena—” here he grasped her hand, 
“promise me—promise me solemnly one thing, 
that if ever you go back to Fenwick, you will 
never tell my mother how you found me, that 
I married Marie Parvon, an actress, at the Jus- 
tice,’ that this child is mine—she is a proud 
woman—it would kill her. Besides, I doubt if 
she would have anything to do with the child 
—don’t tell her, Elena—promise!” 

It was rather a hard promise to make; it was 
no more than right that the grandmother should 
know, and be given a chance, but the man 
pleaded so hard, even getting down on his 
knees, so that Elena promised, not dreaming 
of the train of unhappiness, and isolation, and 
the false position it would throw her into. 

“I promise,” she said, “but in return, you 
must make me a promise. You must go to a 
hospital, and let me send Father Mallory a- 
round to see you. You would not wish to meet 
your Creator like—like your wife did?” 

“No, no, I don’t wish to, but I am afraid. 
He won’t take me back at this late hour.” 

“Albert, don’t give way to despair. It is the 
devil’s greatest tool. God won’t spurn you if 
you seek Him humbly.” 

“Do you think He—after the sort of life 
I’ve led—?” 
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“Certainly; He has a loving Heart. Have 


confidence !” 

Six weeks later Albert Henshaw died at St. 
Anne’s Hospital, reconciled to God, and Elena 
began making preparation to return to Fen- 
wick’s Crossing with little Paul. 


(Conclusion next month) 
Christian Principles the Only Safe 


Foundation of Social Reform 
REV ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


CAREFUL study of theories of social prog- 

ress is a perpetual voyage of discovery. 
For one soon realizes that the prophets of social 
progress, whether they propose materialistic, 
eugenic, biologic, militaristic, educatonal, polit- 
ical, social or artistic plans for improving hu- 
mankind, frequently cut into one another’s ter- 
ritory and advocate practically similar meth- 
ods. In fact, in spite of the diverse banners 
under which they sail, they frequently agree 
on this one homely conclusion—let the indi- 
vidual but do what is right, and give the neigh- 
bor his due, and the social problem will be 
solved for aye. 

How it is true that this rule neither brings 
us very far along the line of human advance, 
nor lays down the full conditions of social prog- 
ress. But it contains the root and germ of 
that mighty virtue, for the reign of which a- 
mong men and nations, the noblest of our race 
have been pleading for centuries—social justice. 
What is at the bottom of all the talk about the 
League of Nations and Disarmament but the 
recognition that social justice should guide the 
deliberations and councils of diplomats and 
statesmen ? 

In other words, the great fundamental laws 
of justice and charity and forbearance taught 
by the Founder of Christianity must rule, if 
men would really taste the fruits of lasting 
social peace and fraternity. If Christ’s teach- 
ings contained no social doctrines we could have 
no books like Garriguet’s “The Social Message 
of the Gospel,” Peabody’s “Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question,” Rauschenbusch’s “Christiani- 
ty and the Social Crisis,” etc. But these books 
are considered contributions to the study of our 
social problems. 

Now it is one of these interesting items of 
“discovery” that precisely the most up-to-date 
theories for social peace and happiness are 
based on principles that have been preached for 
at least 1920 years. 

Modern texts on Sociology are largely writ- 
ten under the influence of Professor W. G. Sum- 
mer’s ideas on the “folkways” and on the 
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“mores.” To some extent these ideas have been 
fruitful in social investigation, as many of our 
social customs and institutions are different in 
different climes and at different periods. The 
“folkways” themselves are different. But the 
terms have proved decidedly mischievous and 
misleading, when applied to the “evolution” (?) 
of moral and ethical ideas and ideals. And 
many there are who have attempted the task 
of treating such ideas from the point of view 
of changing “mores,” and failed utterly. 

Professor Ellwood in his recent book, “The 
Social Problem,”* has no less than eight ref- 
erences to the “mores” in his “reconstructive 
analysis” of present day conditions. We shall 
see that he pleads for a change of the “mores.” 
But this means at bottom a return to Christian 
principles. 

On page 5 he states that “the conduct of 
great masses of men is determined by their 
‘mores,’ that is, by the social standards set 
up and approved by the group; and these in 
turn are usually rooted in the values handed 
down in tradition from the past.” 

This definition he applies to war—one of the 
great obstacles to social and national! prosperity 
—and says: “Whether a given objective ‘cause’ 
will result in war or not will accordingly de- 
pend altogether upon the ‘mores’ of a people. 
With war-like ‘mores,’ with belief in philosophy 
of force and of group interest, the most trifling 
cause may produce a war; but with unwarlike 
‘mores’ no such affect is seen.” 

Now the “philosophy of force and of group 
interest” has never been so strongly combated 
as by Christ, our Savior. He came to bring a 
new law—the law of charity and mutual toler- 
ation. His blessed birth was heralded as the 
beginning of peace for the strife-torn races of 
men. He did not advocate force and the right 
of the strong, but pleaded the cause of the 
weaker brethren. If men did not continue to 
follow His teachings they themselves were to 
blame. But the point is that He first changed 
the “mores” of His time, which were those of 
brutality and oppression, into the sweet law of 
love and forgiveness of wrong. 

Again, on page 50, we are told that “if we 
are to build a true civilization, we must get rid 
of the ‘mores of Barabarism’ still lingering a- 
mong us; for as long as they are held in honor, 
strife for mere power will continue to divide 
our world.” But, as was just seen, the ethics 
and teaching of Christianity are opposed to the 
“mores of Barbarism,” and if its powerful 
helps do not assist men to stamp out barbarism 
and iniquity no other remedy will avail. “For 

(Continued on page 349) 


* The Macmillan Company, New York, 1920. 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Houses may be built of steel ‘lumber.’ Joists and 
rafters of metal are used instead on wood. The ex- 
terior is finished in brick or stucco. 

—Airplanes are now launched from battleships by 
a catapult, which consists of a revolving track equipped 
with high speed motors that propel the airplanes in- 
to space at a speed of forty-eight miles an hour. The 
advantage of the new device is the shortness of the 
track,—about fifty feet long. 

—Has the earth a tail like to a comet? This is one 
theory advanced to explain the mysterious patch of 
light seen often in the evening sky. Another theory 
says that the light is merely the refraction of sunlight, 
our atmosphere acting like a huge lens. 

—It is estimated that one-half of the available re- 
sources in petroleum has been exhausted. 

—The first decades of this century will be known as 
the era of long-span bridges. The longest truss bridge 
has been built over the Ohio at Sciotoville; the longest 
cantilever bridge, over the St. Lawrence near Quebec; 
the longest arch bridge, at Hell Gate over the East 
River. Moreover, before 1930, the colossal Hudson 
River Bridge will have been opened for service. 

—The little piece of cork under the metal bottle cap 
is usually an artificial product. Artificial cork is find- 
ing a wide range of application. It is made of cork 
dust and refuse from regular cork bound into a solid 
by some elastic cementing material. It may be made 
also from tinder, or even from various plant fibers 
such as straw reeds, wood, and sprouts. 

—Chemistry, applied to the discovery of new medi- 
cines, has scored great triumphs in recent years. De- 
rivatives of cocaine have deprived this drug of its 
harmful effects in deadening pain. The use of these 
newer drugs for local anaesthesia, instead of poisoning 
the whole system with ether, chloroform, or laughing 
gas, marks a decided advance in operations. Leprosy 
was treated by chaulmoogra oil with indifferent suc- 
cess,—chemistry isolated the good parts of the oil for 
better use and cure. Atropine put the eyes out of 
commission for two or three days,—the chemist sup- 
plies homatropine for the busy man, reducing the ef- 
fects to two or three hours. Morphine carried the 
curse of the drug habit along with its alleviations of 
pain—chemistry easily converts it into codeine as a 
sedative without the curse. Other new drugs are claimed 
as specifics for gout, epilepsy, and the hook worm. 
Three great diseases still lack a special medicine. They 
are tuberculosis, pneumonia, and cancer. Will science 
conquer these also? 

—Do you need a new nose? Recent progress in 
surgery makes it possible to graft and grow a new 
nose. Other triumphs are operations within the skull 
made possible by the introduction therein of a tiny 
electric light. Two problems of interest to the surgeon, 
still under expert research, are the effects of radium on 


cancer, and the isolation of a germ supposed to cause 
certain mysterious internal hemorrhages. 

—A new type of auto body resembles a rain drop in 
general principles. A rain drop in falling adapts its 
form to offer the least resistance to the air. The new 
auto body places the engine and transmission on the 
rear axle. 

—Take the gas-light globe, heat it to redness, and 
drop it into water. Will it break? Not if it is made 
of vitreous silica ware. The new product promises to 
solve a vexing question for the users of the incandescant 
gas light, with its short life and frequent crackings. 

—A new record for an endurance flight was made 
recently by two American aviators. They remained 
aloft for 26 hours, 19 minutes, and 50 seconds. 

—tThe addition of a little carbonate of magnesia has 
been found to increase the strength of compound rub- 
ber. 

—“Backyard” wireless stations, as the amateurs’ out- 
fits are sometimes called, scored the triumph of 1921 
when over fifty sending stations in the United States 
were received in Scotland. A series of tests extending 
over ten days led to this startling achievement. The 
result is the more remarkable when it is considered 
that amateurs are restricted by government regula- 
tions to short wave lengths and low power. 


—The great interest in wireless telephone may allow 
of a little repetition of former notes. News, market 
reports, concerts, grand opera, public addresses, are 
being broadcasted at present for the general public. 
Very simple receiving sets allow the reception of voice 
and music in the ordinary home. It is predicted that 
the wireless telephone receiving set will soon be as 
familiar an object in the home as the talking machine 
and the camera. Loud speaking amplifiers can magnify 
the voice so that the entire family may share in the 
education and pleasure. 

—lIs our body nothing but a machine to be regulated 
entirely by proper food and the latest scientific fads? 
Professor Haldane, an eminent physiologist of Oxford, 
after a close study of the fine adjustment of respiration 
to environment, of nature’s care for breathing amid 
unfavorable surroundings, despairs of a scientific ex- 
planation, and looks to something higher than mere 
matter. We must still adhere to the profound advice 
of Bacon: “Nature is to be commanded only by obey- 
ing her.” 

—Can we develop electric currents from starlight? 
Yet that is the principle of a delicate instrument which 
measures the heat of the stars. The welded joint of 
two different metals, when acted upon by heat, will 
generate an electric current. Delicate starlight play- 
ing upon such a joint is thus made to tell the secrets 
of the heavens. We can understand the sensitiveness 
of the instrument better when we are told that it will 
detect the heat of a candle fifty miles away. 

—A telephone receiver, light enough to hang on the 
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ear, will permit the use of both hands in answering 
a message. 

—Helium is expected to take the place of hydrogen 
in airships. It is non-inflammable. The great problem 
for the United States, which has a practical monopoly 
on the supply, is the storage. It is proposed by the 
Government to use worked-out mines for storage. 

—The dangerous exhaust of the automobile has been 
turned to a good account for the killing of rats. All 
the doors and windows of the infested building are 
closed tight. A long hose leads to the interior from 
the exhaust of the automobile outside the building. A 
heavy mixture of oil is used, and within an hour enough 
carbon monoxide may be generated for the desired re- 
sult. Incidentally, this shows the danger to human 
beings from exhaust gases in small garages. 

—An oat without a hull is announced from Califor- 
nia. It threshes out like wheat, and weighs sixty 
pounds to the bushel instead of forty-five, the present 
standard. 

—Prominent men have stated some of the practical 
needs in inventions as follows: a low speed landing for 
airplanes; a simple method for color photography, and 
for movies in color and relief; the proper understand- 
ing of electrical insulation for high voltages; the de- 
struction or checking of the boll weevil, which ruins 
millions of dollars in cotton fields; alcohol fuel for gas 
engines. Will 1922 see the solution of some of these 
problems? 

—A new automatic control of a moving train from 
the roadbed has been tested successfully in New York. 
It is expected to reduce the possibility of train colli- 
sions. 

—The success of German aviators in flying without 
a motor, as described in last month’s GRAIL, has re- 
sulted in a marked impetus for similar work in France 
and the United States. This coasting in the air, even 
rising higher than the starting point, is rendered com- 
paratively safe, by better wing design. 

—Fresh California strawberries are now available 
in New York. The berries are loaded from the field 
into large refrigerator trucks for transportation to the 
refrigerator cars. 

—Just one minute after you hand in your telegraphic 
message in London, it can be delivered by the messenger 
boy in New York. Twenty automatic machines in 
union with wireless make this possible. The most won- 
derful machine is the Creed printer. It transcribes the 
dots and dashes onto an automatic typewriter. The 
huge sending station near New York is powerful 
enough to flash messages half way round the earth. 

—The death rate in the United States and Canada 
for 1921 fell to 8.24 per thousand as against 9.8 in the 
preceeding year. This is based on the reports of the 
leading insurance companies. Tuberculosis was the 
cause of about one death in nine. Ten years ago, its 


ratio was one in four, which shows the effects of bet- 
ter present-day treatment. 

—How Jack Frost stimulates plant growth—no, it’s 
not a mistake of the typesetter. This apparent contra- 
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diction has been established by experiment. Winter 
chilling has been found a prerequisite for proper Spring 
growth. The apple, pear, peach, and cherry, when in- 
troduced into tropical countries, grow well for a while, 
but then grow dormant and die. They have been di- 
vorced from their annual chilling. 

—The standard meter kept near Paris has been found 
to have lengthened five-millionths of a meter. The only 
explanation available is that the annual cleaning of 
the bar may have displaced the platinum molecules, 

Rev. COLUMBAN THUIS, O. S. B. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

—A national Eucharistic congress will be held in 
Paris in the spring of 1923. 

—Maude Adams, a Protestant actress, has magnani- 
mously given her $130,000 country estate of 300 acres 
at Lake Ronkonkoma, on Long Island, N. Y., to the 
Sisters of Our Lady of the Cenacle, who conduct re- 
treats for secular women. The property, with its large 
stone house and other buildings, is said to be very 
beautiful. May the good Lord reward the generous 
donor with the gift of faith. 

—It is worthy of note that in the late war France 
mobilized 8,928 priests of religious orders. The most 
of these had been living in exile because of the ini- 
quitous laws that had expelled them, yet the country 
that had treated them as stepchildren was very giad 
to have their services in the hour of need. Of these 
loyal sons of France 1,464 died in the war. We regret 
that we have no statistics at hand to record the number 
of the secular clergy that was mobilized. 


MISSIONS 

—The Rev. Henry Westropp, S. J., for many years 
on the Sioux Indian missions in South Dakota, a master 
of the Sioux tongue, but now laboring among the heath- 
ens in India, writes an urgent appeal for helpers in that 
extensive mission field. He says that there are 25,000- 
000 pagans, 50,000 villages to convert, and only 5,000 
Christians. Priests are badly needed. Father Wes 
tropp is very enthusiastic about the missions of India. 
A few missioners, he avers, would soon have 100,000 
converts as the villages there are ripe for the harvest. 
With respect to the climate he says that there are 
generally only a couple months of hot weather. The 
country, he adds, is covered with historic monuments 
and ruins; moreover, the language of the natives is not 
very hard to learn. Would that the Church had an 
unlimited number of missioners at her disposal to send 
even to the ends of the earth to carry thither the mes- 
sage of the Gospel and gather souls for Christ! 


—America’s contributions of men and means to the 
foreign missions in 1921 was very creditable. Besides 
brothers, sisters, and zealous laymen, who answered 
the call to foreign lands, there were seventy priests 
who left our shores to bear the light of the Gospel to 
strange peoples. Orders, Congregations, and Societies 
are receiving numerous candidates for the foreign mis 
sions. Boys and young men are flocking to the foreign 
mission seminaries to prepare for the sacred ministry 
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in foreign lands. Young women are likewise generous- 
ly giving up home and country to aid the foreign mis- 
sioner by instructing native converts, nursing the sick, 
and performing many other works of mercy. The 
good seed has at last been sown in our soil. May it 
put forth the tender leaves of hope, bud, and yield 
abundant harvests. 

—Little Sisters of Our Lady of Guinea is the name 
of a native sisterhood that was established two years 
ago in Guinea. The sisters will work principally in 
the interior of Africa. 

—The mission spirit of Spain, which for many years 
appeared inactive, is exerting itself again. Two years 
ago a foreign mission seminary was established. Now 
priests and people are aflame with the mission spirit, 
which in centuries past conquered South America, and 
a great part of North America, besides carrying the 
torch of faith to other lands and other peoples. 

—A successor to Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Ketcham, 
director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian missions, 
deceased, has been appointed in the person of Rev. 
William Hughes, pastor of St. Basil’s Church, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

—Two Capuchin Fathers, Agatho Rolfe and Rudolf 
Blockinger, of Pittsburgh, have gone to labor on the 
mission field in China. 

—lIn the twenty-five years of its existence the New 
York Apostolate, organized in 1897, has baptized more 
than 5,000 converts and prepared more than 15,000 
adult Catholics for Communion and Confirmation. 1,208 
missions were preached. 


BENEDICTINE 

—In conformity with the desire expressed by Pope 
Benedict XV in his encyclical,“Maximum illud,” the Rt. 
Rev. Abbot Boniface Sauer, O. S. B., recently conse- 
crated bishop of North Korea, will open a seminary for 
the forming of a native clergy. Fifteen Korean boys 
are ready to begin their studies. It is hoped that many 
others will join them.—Five Koreans, who have passed 
through the Benedictine industrial school at Seoul, 
have entered the Order as novices for the lay brother- 
hood. 

—The Rev. Lambert Burton, O. S. B., for many years 
director of the scholasticate at Atchison, Kan., has been 
appointed director of St. Benedict’s College in place of 
Rev. Damian Lavery, O. S. B., who has resigned. 

—The clerics Cosmas Schneider and Victor Gellhaus, 
0. S. B., received the diaconate from the hands of Bish- 
op Ward, at Atchison, on January 2. 


Thanks Our Readers 


The following letter to the Rt. Rev. Abbot of St. 
Meinrad Abbey is just one of the many expressions of 
gratitude that the generosity of our readers has made 
possible. It is an Austrian priest who writes. His 
message speaks for itself. 


Rt. Rev. Dear Father Abbot:— 


Your kind letter with the alms to hand, for which 
accept my sincerest gratitude. May God reward abun- 
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dantly you and all the benefactors. By the time you 
will have read these lines, we shall be in a state of 
greatest destitution. Especially the convents, monas- 
teries, and priests have much to suffer as they have no 
income. Never in my life have I experienced such 
hard times as at present. I cannot buy even a small 
piece of sausage, not to speak of meat, which is too 
high priced. We have no milk and scarcely enough 
bread. I am discouraged completely. A dollar is now 
equal to 3000 kronen. Everything is going to ruin. 
Everybody is underfed with the exception of the prof- 
iteers. All around us are to be seen many distressing 
conditions, which no one can better. A great help to 
me and to the poor was the box of clothes you sent. 
I would not know how to buy clothes here, even with 
available means, since clothes are not to be had. 
Many of my fellow priests ask me for clothes and 
linen. Many poor mothers ask me to procure some 
clothes for themselves and their children. Could you 
not send me another box of clothes for the winter? 
I do not wish to impose upon you, but the people are 
so urgent with their petitions. The communists here 
are very bloodthirsty. Add to this the failure of crops 
—no potatoes, no vegetables, no hay, due to a three 
months’ drought,—and you may realize our sad con- 
dition. And now that we are starving, the severe 
winter stares us in the face. With insufficient clothes 
and food, without fuel, (no coal, no wood), God alone 
knows the outcome. We are in a pitiable, miserable 
condition. Help is needed everywhere. I beg of you 
to help us as much as you can. I am now sixty-four 
years old and instead of a rest, there awaits me greater 
misery and more trouble than ever before. Again 
with my sincerest thanks, I remain in the love of 
Christ, Yours gratefully, 
N. N., Catholic Priest. 


International Eucharistic Congress 


What is an International Eucharistic Congress? 
What is it held for? What happens at it? Why is it 
of so great importance? The best and most authori- 
tative answer to these questions is given by the Per- 
manent Committee for International Eucharistic Con- 
gresses whose Honorary President and Protector is 
Cardinal Vincent Vannutelli, Dean of the College of 
Cardinals and Bishop of Ostia and Palestina; whose 
President is Right Reverend Mgr. Heylen, Bishop of 
Namur in Belgium; and which counts among its mem- 
bers Cardinals Logue, Bourne and Van Rossum, Arch- 
bishops Bruchesi and Benzler, Bishops Schaepfer, Bar- 
tolomasi, Butt and Bidwell;Sir Henry Bellingham-Bart, 
Mgr. Carton de Wiart, Mr. John Gilbert, Mgr. Arthur 
Jackman, Canon John Macluskey, Mgr. Patrick Segrave 
and other prominent men in the Church. 

The purpose of an International Eucharistic Con- 
gress is to cause Our Lord Jesus Christ in the Most 
Blessed Sacrament to be known, loved and served more 
and more by means of solemn international and periodic 
assemblies, and in this way work toward the extension 
of His reign in the world over society. 

In each Congress two means are employed to attain 
this end: 

1. Prayer, Communions, Adorations, Sermons, sol- 
emn homage to the King of kings, and especially the 
final procession through the streets of the city, a proces- 
sion that is a striking, public and as far as possible a 
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national act of reparation and love toward the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

2. Sessions at which are studied the associations, 
confraternities and other organizations in honor of 
the Blessed Sacrament and in general the best means 
to take in order to revive and spread devotion to the 
Holy Eucharist through all the forms authorized by 
Holy Mother Church. 

It is the aim of the Permanent Committee to give to 
these two elements all the weight possible and work to 
make them give practical and lasting results. 

The Cardinal-Patriarch of Venice, late Pope Pius X, 
said that one of the principal aims and purposes of 
these Congresses was “to reestablish the rights which 
Our Lord has in the Blessed Sacrament of being loved 
and served as King, as He was in the ages of faith, 
because in our day, He is denied as temporal head of 
the State.” 

God seems to have given the first idea and inspira- 
tion for the holding of these Eucharistic congresses to 
a humble woman of France, Mlle. Tamisier. At first 
she feared illusion, but all her fears were laid low 
and she was encouraged in her great mission by two 
holy priests who guided her securely through all dan- 
gers. One was Father Chevrier of Lyons, the other 
was Venerable Peter Julian Eymard, founder of the 
Congregation of the Priests of the Blessed Sacrament. 
She began modestly by humble meetings at Avignon in 
1876 and at Favernay in 1878. She grew bolder with 
success and consulted the saintly Mgr. de Segur. He 
did his utmost to help her and was mainly responsible 
for the first really International Eucharistic Congress 
at Lille. It was a great success culminating in a pro- 
cession in which more than four thousand men took 
part, candles in their hands and prayers on their lips. 
The movement was started. Since then these Congress- 
es have followed one another in rapid succession until 
now the twenty-sixth is to be held at Rome in May 
next. 

The choice of the country or city in which to hold a 
Congress is determined by the happy influence a Con- 
gress there would have in awakening the faith of the 
people and in rendering honor to the worship of’ the 
Blessed Sacrament, and especially, when possible, by 
the religious history of the place recalling some great 
historic event or miracle relating to the Holy Eucha- 
rist. 

The choice of Rome for the coming Congress could 
not have been better. What an opportunity for the 
successor of St. Peter to bring about peace between 
minds and union of hearts. At Rome can be organized 
a grand international demonstration in honor of the 
Pope and in opposition to the hostile attacks He has 
to undergo continually and to put an end to the calum- 
ny spread against Him during the late war. Rome the 
Eternal City and centre of Catholicity, has always had 
an irresistible attraction for Catholics and especially 
after the terrible calamnities of the last few years. 


The Osservatore Romano recently published a long 
It says in part: 
How the words “International Eucharistic Congress” 


article about the coming Congress. 
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send a thrill through every soul that feels throbbing 
within it the divine pulse of the life of the Church, 
every soul that lives of Christ, whose life is Christ, 
as says St. Paul. ’Tis a vision of grandeur and 
glory for the Church and for the Eucharist, the 
synthesis of all her dogmas, the secret of her invincible 
power, the source of her remarkable fertility, the cause 
of her perennial youth. It is like the forecast and hope 
of a bright sunny day in the spiritual darkness which 
lies upon the world, a new solemn Eucharistic mani- 
festation, the culminating point of all the other impos- 
ing and important demonstrations which have taken 
place in such great number especially during the past 
few years. 

But in order that the Congress may be all this, in 
order that it may have a profound action on the reli- 
gious life of the Catholic people and impose itself upon 
the attention, deferential and respectful, of those who 
are not of our belief, it is necessary that the movement 
of preparation, starting from the very heart of the 
Church, should spread out through every fibre and into 
every one of the innumerable living cells of Her mystic 
organism. It calls for the co-operation of everybody, 
the collaboration of all souls of good-will, the putting 
into service of every energy. Interest the mass of the 
faithful; organize a vast movement of prayer, the pre- 
cious contribution of even the most humble souls; speak 
more of the Great Mystery, always so little and so 
poorly known. People want to know, to understand, 
and when they penetrate the reasons for anything, when 
they realize all the importance of an enterprise success 
is quick and sure. 

This movement should be especially noticeable, in 
every parish. The parish represents in the religious 
society what the family does in civil society. It is 
the hearth of Christian life, the powerful lever of the 
Gospel, the officially constituted centre of the divine 
activity of the Church, at the same time one and many. 
The Eucharistic life in every parish should become 
more intense. New ardor should promote the apostolate 
of frequent and daily Communion and adoration such as 
that of the solemn monthly hour and daily visit. 

By multiplying the occasions for Eucharistic sermons 
by taking all the other opportunities for giving to the 
people a more general Eucharistic education and for- 
mation, they will be disposed to receive as in a fertile 
soil the seeds to be sown by the Congress. They will 
be able to speak about the coming event. They will be 
able to see the necessity of working and praying hard 
in order that the Congress may be what the Holy Fa- 
ther desires it to be: A magnificent profession of faith, 
in the face of the whole world, of the supreme and 
peaceful kingship of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucha- 
rist on earth over the hearts of men. 

The sixteenth International Eucharistic Congress was 
held at Rome in 1905 under the presidency of Cardinal 
Respighi, Vicar to the Pope. The Holy Father, Pius 
X, carried the Blessed Sacrament in solemn procession 
through the immense basilica of St. Peter. The triple 
benediction with the monstrance towards the four cor- 
ners of the world, to the loud sounding of silver trum- 
pets over an ocean of bowed heads was the fitting 
crowning of the Congress. 

Already the great Crusade of Eucharistic Prayers 
for the success of the coming International Congress, 
the Eucharistic Peace Crusade, has enlisted the active 
interest of our two American Cardinals, many Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, priests, religious and laity. Already 
the number of Masses, Communions and Adorations 
has passed the hundred thousand mark. But there is 
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March we hail with joy because it marks the close 

of the cold winter months and the beginning of 
the blithesome happy spring when nature throws off her 
robes of ermine and dons festive garments to greet the 
joyous songsters which are returning from lands of 
flowers and sunshine. 

Ash Wednesday, which marks the beginning of Lent, 
falls on the first of March. On this day the church 
blesses ashes and places them on the heads of the faith- 
ful with the words, “Remember man, thou art dust, 
and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

St. Charles Borromeo gives us the following reasons 
for this practice: that the faithful may be moved to 
sincere humility of heart; that the heavenly blessing 
may descend upon them, by which they, being really 
penitent, will weep with their whole soul for their sins, 
remembering how the earth was cursed because of sin, 
and that we have all to return to dust; that strength 
to do penance may be given the body, and that our 
soul may be endowed with divine grace to persevere in 

nance. 

The holy season of Lent is a time of sorrow and 
penance for sin and the church externally demonstrates 
this by the violet with which the altar is draped and 
by the violet vestments of the priest and by the cessa- 
tion of the organ and festive singing. 

A holy happy Easter is to be desired by all and to be 
had by all if the holy season of Lent is kept with the 
right spirit. This can be done by prayer, by fasting, 
and by giving alms. We should keep in mind the words 
of the Gospel according to St. Matthew 6:16-26. “Lay 
not up to yourselves treasures on earth, where rust and 
moth consume, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal (19). For where thy treasure is there is thy 
heart also (21).” 

Jesus forbids us, when performing good works, to 
seek the praises of men. Fasting is a good work. He 
also warns us against the desire for temporal riches 
and urges us to use our temporal goods in giving alms 
and doing works of charity and thus lay up for our- 
selves treasures in heaven which will last forever. 

St. Chrysostom says, “To leave our goods where we 
cannot stay, instead of sending them before us where 
we are going—to heaven!” 


Saint Benedict 


“Tell us a story, Mother,” said the children as they 
gathered around the arm chair. 

“What shall it be this time?” queried Mother. “Dur- 
ing the month of March we have several important 
feast days. Let us look in our Catholic Art Calendar. 
Here are five pictures. On the 17th is St. Patrick on 
the 18th, St. Alexander, the 19th, St. Joseph, and the 
20th is St. Cuthbert. Here on the 25th is the Annunci- 
ation. There is a feast that occurs on the 21st, which 
is not mentioned here. It is the feast of St. Benedict, 
the patriarch of the Monks of the West.” 

“Tell us about St. Benedict, Mother,” said Mary. 

“Very well. Sit down and I will relate something 
about this holy man although I cannot tell you a great 
in one evening. 


M> DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—The month of 
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“St. Benedict was, as his name indicates, a child of 
blessing. Benedictus is the Latin for blessed. He was 
born about the year 480 in Nursia, Italy. When he 
was still very young, his parents sent him to Rome 
that he might receive a good education. At this time 
the Romans were very corrupt. Having a tender con- 
science and greatly fearing that he might lose his in- 
nocence, St. Benedict left the wicked city. 

“On his way he met a holy monk named Romanus. 
He told Romanus he was going into the mountains in 
order to lead a life of prayer. Romanus promised to 
tell no one and gave Benedict the religious habit. 

“Benedict chose for his dwelling a cave or grotto 
on the side of a steep mountain. The way into this 
grotto was very hard to find and very difficult of de- 
scent. Romanus secretly laid aside a portion of his 
daily food which he brought to Benedict. He lowered 
it by means of a basket to which a bell was attached 
to let St. Benedict know that he had brought him 
some food. 

“Benedict spent his entire time in prayer for three 
years until one day God permitted some shepherds to 
find him. At first the shepherds thought they had 
found a beast for at first sight from a distance he 
looked so wild. They came closer and were astonished 
to see that it was a human being. St. Benedict ad- 
dressed them in friendly words and urged them to lead 
better lives. 

“Thus people found out about this holy man and it 
was not long before the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country flocked around him eager to receive instruction. 

“About this time God sent a great trial to St. Bene- 
dict. He was severely tormented by impure tempta- 
tions. The saint overcame these temptations by prayer 
and by throwing himself into a patch of briars until 
his flesh was all torn. After this he was never tempted 
again. But ever since that time the briars bear roses. 
It is very remarkable, too, that each petal of the green 
leaves of these briars down to the present day has a 
little blood-like spot on it. 

“The fame of his holiness spread rapidly throughout 
the country. Monks living not far away invited him 
to come to their monastery and be their superior. He 
did not wish to go but finally consented. Some of the 
monks were accustomed to a free and easy life and 
would not comply with the rules and regulations which 
St. Benedict introduced. They very wickedly resolved 
to rid themselves of him by putting poison into his 
wine. 

“Benedict never ate or drank without first asking 
God to bless what he was about to partake of. When he 
blessed the wine the glass burst asunder and thus St. 
Benedict found out the wickedness. He said, ‘God for- 
give you, Brethren. You now see that it was true what 
I told you, that your manners and mine would not 
agree.’ St. Benedict then went back to his cave to re- 
main in happy communion with God. 

“But God decreed otherwise. The more St. Benedict 
tried to withdraw from men the greater were the num- 
bers that flocked about him. His disciples increased 
every day. They came to him that they might live 
under his direction. 
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Within the course of a few years there arose twelve 
monasteries for each of which St. Benedict appointed 
an abbot for superior. He himself remained in the 
monastery on Monte Cassino where he was abbot. There 
he died on March 21, 543. St. Benedict wrote for his 
monks his renowned rule according to which they were 
to model their daily lives. This same rule has been 
the foundation of governments and nearly all the other 
religious orders have modeled their rule on that of St. 
Benedict. His rule is still followed by the Benedictines 
of our own day. 

“Do you know that it was the monks of St. Benedict 
who brought civilization to England and to northern 
Europe? They cleared the forests, drained the marsh- 
es, tilled the land, built monasteries, taught the natives 
how to do all kinds of work, and established schools 
in which many were educated. Moreover, they pre- 
served the sciences and saved 
libraries the ancient classics which otherwise would 
have been lost. They preserved the arts and better 
than all they subjected the Goths and Saxons and many 
other nations to the sweet yoke of Christ. Europe is 
surely deeply indebted to these monks. 


“Do you know that the sons of St. Benedict crossed 
the Atlantic, too? Yes, they have established their 
order here in America where they are spreading the 
blessings of their holy founder whose motto was ‘Pax! 
—Peace!’ They are working among the Negroes in 
South Africa, they are likewise in Korea, where they 
are transplanting the blessings of Christianity and 
civilization, you will find them also converting our own 
Indians. Everywhere they are laboring for the salva- 
tion of souls. 

“This is all that I have time tonight to say about 
St. Benedict. Another time I shall tell you more; also 
about one of his first disciples, little Placidus, who fell 
into the lake.” 


Rubbing Out the Marks 


Did you ever try to rub out a mark 
Made with a pencil or pen? 

Did you work with a will, 

With all of your skill, 

To find when you looked again 


That the lines you thought had been rubbed away 
And banished far out of sight, 

Still laugh in your face 

As you plainly trace 
Their forms on the paper white? 


This, then, is my text and my sermon, dear, 
And the keynote of my song: 

That the lines we write 

On life’s surface white 
Ah, me, are so often wrong. 


And though we may try to rub them out 
And to cover up the stain, 
Though we work with a will, 
With all of our skill, 
The shadows will still remain —F. J. HADLEY. 


The Silver Hammer 


Professor Morse was looking through the advertising 
pages of a popular magazine when his attention was 
caught by an attractive design—a shining hammer, 
in an oblique position, and ready for action. You 
just felt like taking hold of its handle and swaying 
it before bringing the head down on a nail. 

Now in his English class the professor had often 
spoken of “shoddy magazines” and expressed pity for 
the student who found interest in the stuff that “filled 
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their pages.” “Nothing but bombastic writing and 
scores of silly advertisements” was his ordinary con- 
clusion when talking on the matter. 

But on this occasion the professor was interested 
in the “silly advertisement.” He could not deny the 
fact. He turned back to the hammer on the lower 
half of a page filled with well-worded descriptions of 
various articles. The longer he looked at the tool the 
more he seemed pleased. 

The unexpected often happens in life—even to a 
college professor. He went over to Jordan’s hardware 
store that afternoon and said to the obliging salesman 
that he wanted a hammer. “But I want one of this 
kind,” he added, pointing to the picture in the popv- 
lar magazine. 

The man behind the counter smiled. Evidently it 
was not the first time that that particular illustration 
had sent customers to the store. “Yes sir, just step 
this way, we have quite a lot of them.” 

The professor paid the price. He did not care what 
it was. He wanted that tool with the fine handle of 
polished oak, and the head shining like silver. Coming 
home, he looked fondly at his treasure, and placed it 
on his desk. 

The next day he was busy looking over examina- 
tion-papers. One of his colleagues came and invited 
him for a walk over the campus. Professor Morse 
pushed aside the stack of papers not yet graded, and 
wondered what he should do to keep them separate 
from those already examined. “Put them under the 
hammer,” said the colleague “and finish them when 
we get back.” “Grand idea,” said Professor Morse, 
and they both left the room. 

When he returned the professor was startled. He 
had left the window wide open and a stiff breeze had 
swept the papers over the room, under the bed and 
bookcase, and behind the trunk. But those under the 
hammer had remained untouched. He laboriously gath- 
ered up the scattered sheets and began to think that 
he had made a good investment in that hammer. 

“Flag-day” came along and a class-president came 
to Professor Morse with a petition to put up the Stars 
and Stripes at each one of his two windows. “But it 
must be done in a hurry,” said the student. “The 
band will start up at two o’clock, and I have brought 
the flags and nails with me.” 

He grasped a flag, filled his mouth with nails, and 
leaned out of the window. “But, gee, I forgot a ham- 
mer and I can’t run all over the place to find one. 
What will-we do, Professor, we’ll be too late.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” said the professor amiably, and 
handed him the silver-tipped tool. “Say, Prof., where 
did you get the knocker? It’s a dandy. I think I'll get 
one like it.” 

The professor looked guilty. He was ashamed to 
say anything about the “advertising pages” of the 
popular magazine. 

There was a little meeting in the professor’s room 
a few days afterwards to arrange for commencement 
week. Some fifteen students had crowded in. They 
had no sooner been seated than one of them suddenly 
jumped from his chair. An ugly nail protruding fully 
half an inch on the right side of the offending piece 
of furniture had been the cause of the excitement. 
Some of the lads giggled, others tried to look sym- 
pathetic. 

A book would not do to drive the nail back in its 
place, much less an ink bottle. And there were plenty 


of these conveniences at hand. So the professor tri- 
umphantly seized the silver-tipped gavel and with one 
blow drove the spike back te its original position. The 
students. admired the resourcefulness of the professor. 


That hammer thereafter became a prized possession 
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of Professor Morse. 
the professorial bookcase should be sent to the car- 
penter shop for repairs, the owner demurred. A few 
good licks with that wonderful hammer, and the job 
was done. 

When the day after commencement a student called 
to say “farewell,” the Professor looked around for a 


When the janitor suggested that 


little keepsake. The young man fixed his eye on the 
silver tool. “No, not that,” said Professor Morse, hand- 
ing him a red-lined edition of one of the poets. “That 
hammer is worth its weight in gold.” 

Albert J. Muntsch (High School). 


Lesson in Expression 


Naughty Jimmie Brown 


Do you know Jimmie Brown? He’s the little boy 
with curly hair and blue eyes but I’m never going to 
play with him again, as long as I live. He’s real pretty 
but he’s a bad boy, ’cause he said something wicked 
to me—something that isn’t so. ‘ 

My Mamma says folks that tell wrong stories won’t 
go to heaven and Jimmie Brown won’t ever get there. 

And when he said it I just stamped my foot at him 
and told him to go straight home, (Stamp foot and 
point, scowl and speak with much force and energy) 
‘cause he was a. wicked boy to tell lies. 

And he laughed at me and said it was so. And I 
said it wasn’t and I made a face at him like this 
(Make face and run out tongue) ’cause he was a bad 
boy. And I'll tell you what it was he said too. 

He said, “THERE ISN’T ANY SUCH PERSON AS 
SANTA CLAUS.” (Recite very earnestly and as if 
you meant every word of it.) 


Letter Box 


(All letters for the CHILDREN’S CORNER should be ad- 
dressed to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, Nebraska.) 


Recently the editor of the CHILDREN’S CORNER re- 
ceived as a keepsake a rosary necklace and a maltese 
cross which were blessed by Pope Pius X of blessed 
memory. You will recall that Pius X was the Pope 
immediately preceding Pope Benedict the XV, for whom 
we now grieve. The lady who gave the editor the 
keepsake is a non-Catholic and her impression of the 
Roman Pontiff is what we wish to pass on to our 
young readers. We would expect a member of our 
own faith to be greatly impressed upon having an 
audience with the Holy Father. Now let us see how 
a non-Catholic feels about it. 

“I am glad you liked the little keepsakes. I thought 
they would be dear to you. Yes, the rosary was 
blessed by the kindly old Pope Pius X, the one before 
Pope Benedict, when about seven of us had an audience 
with him in Rome in 1913. The little pin shows a 
good picture of him as he looked to me that day, 
frail, white-haired, dignified, yet so very human, and if 
I may use the term, blessedly sweet. I shall never 
forget him nor the incident. Rome is a wonderful 
old city, its grand St. Peter’s—St. Paul’s outside the 
Gates and the Appian Way. All were grand to see. 
St. Augustine’s Tomb, the I'orum—Oh so much. Have 
you ever made a study of Rome, its narrow streets, 
its matchless art and of so much that is only a trace 
of that which is past? The last night we were there 
lingers still. It was a ride in queer little vehicles with 
two wheels and drawn by one horse. None of us were 
as gay as usual for we were going to see the last for 
us of the Colosseum and that by the silvery, clear 
moonlight and that shining on the Tiber not far off. 
We appointed a time and place of meeting and then 
wandered in and out among the shadows and lights 
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in the deserted, vast colonnades of the century-old colos- 
seum thinking of Ben Hur, the early Christians and 
much that history, song and story had woven... . While 
there I went to a vesper service in a Cathedral. I do 
not remember much about the service for I could not 
hear it—the spaces were so great—but way up—up 
toward Heaven somewhere at the far-off side—there 
rose the clear bell-like tones of the nuns’ singing, 
(something rare to hear) “Ave Maria” and then more 
of the service and then those plaintive, sweetly modu- 
lated tones again and that was the end almost of that 
‘Perfect Day.’ ” 


Newark, N. J. 
Dear Agnes Brown Hering, I have read your Chil- 
dren’s Corner and cannot find words to express my 
opinion of it. I am twelve years old and in the seventh 
grade. My twin sister is in the same Grade. I would 
like very much to get acquainted with the Corner 
readers. Lady Lorraine. 
P. S. Here is a riddle—Why is a room full of married 
people like an empty room? 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

Dear Corner Readers, Instead of studying my history 
this evening I picked up the “Grail’ and became so 
interested that I forgot about my studies: Peggy Play- 
fair, I certainly will pray for your father. My fa- 
ther died a year ago this July. 

Your poem was very interesting, Valeria Tighe. 
Some day when I have a minute spare time, I will 
write to you Cherry Browne. I am sixteen years old 
and a senior in high school. 

New, for a word to our little nine-year-old friend 
Mpunyana. I want to write to you and shall as soon 
as I can get your address. I have many pretty things 
for little girls which I would send if you would write 
me. Will try to make you happy, Dear. 

If Lawrence Coleman writes a story, I will too. I 
enjoy writing stories and if the “Grail” cares to ac- 
cept I shall write soon. With God’s blessing upon the 
Corner Readers and Aunt Agnes for a prosperous 1922, 

Sincerely yours, 
1313, 19th St., Two Rivers, Wis. Alice Pilon, 


Walter Brzozowski, 50 Newell St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes and sends a short poem entitled “Heaven,” but 
he forgot the rules to write with pen or typewriter. 
Write again, Walter, and tell us about your city. 








Adolph Fiedler, Jr., Belleville, Ill., 442 West H. St., 
sends a story entitled “Tom’s Conversion” which we 
hope will appear shortly. We shall be most happy to 
have the readers submit to us their literary efforts, 
stories, compositions, reviews, paraphrases. You stu- 
dents of English Rhetoric and Grammar, you surely 
have literary efforts from time to time which would 
interest the readers. Copy them nicely and send them 
to us. 


It seems as if we never shall get our Letter Box 
empty. If the editor of the “Grail” would only double 
our space we could give him plenty of copy. We have 
on hand letters from Domitilla Dhamini, Margareth 
Flora Ndhlovu, Veronika Mseleku, and Lily Vilakazi 
from the Mission at Centocow, P. O. Braecroft, Natal, 
South Africa. They are splendid letters, too, and we 
shall get them into print as soon as possible. 


We want more letters and more letters and more 
letters. Hustle up now. Do not be disappointed if 
your letter does not appear in the issue in which you 
hope to see it. 
later. 


Be patient. It will appear sooner or 
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1599 E. 40 St., 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

I am writing you this letter as it is the first one 
that I ever wrote to you. The city of Cleveland is not 
a very nice city any more. 

I am fourteen years old, and am in the 8A. I go 
to a Public School. There are almost twenty children 
that are Catholic in my room. I would like some of 
my cousins to write as where I live it is very lonesome 
and there are not any children on the Street where 
I live. 

There is only my mother, father, and a sister, and 
brother in our family. 

Your niece, 
(Miss) Helena Kelly. 


N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


P. S. Here are some jokes: 

Conductor. Did I get your fare sir? 

Passenger. Oh, yes, you got it, but the company 
won’t get it. 


Here you must not smoke on this car. 
I’m not smoking. 
Conductor. Well you got your pipe in your mouth. 
Irishman. Yes, I’ve got me feet in me shoes but 
I’m not walking. 


Conductor. 
Irishman. 


Lawyer. Madam, you lost your thumb in the trolley 
accident, but how can you prove it is worth $3,000 you 
have sued the company for? 

Lady Plaintiff. It was the thumb that I kept my 
husband under. 


THE POWER OF LITTLE THINGS 


Great deeds we often find 
On little ones depend, 
And very small beginnings 
Have oft a mighty end. 


Letters joined make words, 
And words to books may grow, 
As flake on flake descending 
May form a drift of snow. 


A single thought may good 
Or evil thought inspire, 
One tiny spark enkindled 
May set a town on fire. 


Large books may be written 
With little drops of ink, 

A small leak unnoticed 

A mighty ship will sink. 


A tiny insect’s labor 
Guards a jewel so grand, 
And mighty seas are girded 
With grains of golden sand: 


A penny daily treasured 
A fortune may begin, 

A penny daily spent 

May lead to vice and sin. 


A life is entirely 

Of moments multiplied, 
And little drops of water 
Form the ocean wide: 


Hours and days and years, 
Were in winged seconds given, 
They constitute our time below— 
Eternity is heaven. 
Margaret Guilfoile Ryan. 
Notre Dame Academy, Waterbury, Conn. 
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AN ANGEL’S GIFT 


A discontented maid was she, 
Unhappy as she was fair, 

Who had wealth and countless joys, 
Which other folks thought rare. 


One day when for content she sighed, 
She heard a voice, low at her side, 
“I am your guardian angel, dear, 
Both day and night I hover near. 


“T’ve found you are displeased with life, 
Come with me and learn of strife.” 

They started together hand in hand, 
Wandering into many a land. 


A shadow still hung o’er the maiden’s head, 
And in silvery accents the angel said, 

“Is there nothing in all you’ve seen, 

To give your future, of light a gleam?” 


The answer given bore a sigh, 

“All I have seen has passed me by. 
Oh give me something to keep, to stay, 
Not for a while then to leave some day.” 


The angel turned to her troubled host, 
“That shall I give which you wish most, 
Something perpetual here have I, 

That cherished and loved shall never die. 


“Here is that something you’ve asked of me, 
It’s a beautiful gift called memory.” 


Marguerite Casey. 
591 Eagle Ave., Bronx, New York. 


Children’s Cute Sayings 


(Contributed) 


Mary Alice, who was spending the day with Grand- 
ma, had proved so unmanageable that Grandma, think- 
ing to reprove her, exclaimed: “Mary Alice, I’m go- 
ing to get me a nice little girl, one who will play all 
day without having to be spanked.” After waiting a 
little, Mary Alice said, “Well, go get that little girl. 
Grandma, ’cause I want to play with her.” 


Anna May came into the house all tears. On 
being asked what was the matter, replied that her 
playmate, Louise, had slapped her. Mother wanted 
to know why Louise had done this. “She—e loaned— 
me—her—er—chewing gum,” came between sobs, “and 
—I—I swallowed it.” 


Three-year-old Jack was playing on the veranda 
with his daddy when a friend came along. As dad- 
dies are always eager to show what their offspring 
can do, he asked Jack if he would say his prayers 
for the gentleman. In dismay the little fellow cried 
out, “But, daddy, I hasn’t got my pajamas on.’ 


A little girl walked into a confectionery store, placed 
a nickel on the counter, and called for*an ice cream 
cone. 

“Tce cream cones are seven cents, 
clerk announced. 

“Well then gimme a soda pop.” 

“Six cents.” 

“Got any root beer?” 

“Yep. Six cents too.” 

She sighed disappointedly and started out leaving 
her nickel on the counter. 

“Here, little girl, you’re leaving your nickel, the 
clerk called to her. 
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“Oh that’s all right,” the child shouted back. “It’s 
no good to me—it won’t buy anything.” 


“Exchange” Smiles 


Teacher: “Where was the Treaty of Versailles signed?” 
Pupil: “At the bottom.” 


Did you catch the following conversation by wireless 
when the world powers were in conference? 

“Are you Hungary?” 

“Yes, Siam.” 

“Well, I'l Fiji.” 

“Give me Turkey.” 

“Want Greece with it?” 

“By the way, waiter, a glass of Holstein with that 
order.” 

“Want it Chili?” 

“Go on. Uruguay and a half.” 


At last little Freddy was allowed to visit grandpa 
all alone. They were great friends and had long wait- 
ed for the great day. Freddy had the time of his life. 
Grandpa saw that he wanted for nothing. The small 
boy gobbled cake and pie to his heart’s content, while 
his pockets bulged all the time with sweets. But there 
comes an end to everything and Freddy went home a- 
gain, pale yellow of complexion, and languid and fever- 
ish. Mother promptly sent for the doctor, who ordered 
him to bed and sent him some very disagreeable medi- 
cine. Grandpa came next day and was permitted to 
creep upstairs to see how the sufferer was faring. He 
found the small boy lying wan and pale on his pillow, 
but received a watery smile of welcome. “Oh, grand- 

a,” said the weak little voice, “I’ve been awfully sick, 
ut it was worth it.” 


Christian Principles the Only Safe Founda- 
tion of Social Reform 


(Continued from page 340) 


there is no other name under heaven given to 
men, whereby we must be saved.” 

There follows a plea for “such ideas as jus- 
tice, peace, and good will, not simply between 
man and man, but between races, nations, and 
classes.” We are told (page 221) that if “they 
were the ‘mores’ of our civilization, then in one 
generation we should have a new earth, and so 
a new heaven.” Now justice, peace and good 
will are corner stones of Christ’s ethical teach- 
ings and no one has ever given finer examples 
of their practice than the Savior of the world. 

If we are told on page 252 that “nothing ex- 
cept a change in our ‘mores’ and the bringing 
back the ideals of peace and human solidarity” 
can prevent future wars, we may remark that 
peace and brotherhood were the burden of the 
angels’ song at Christ’s Nativity. 

Finally, “it is idle to talk of radical social 
reconstruction unless we change our ‘mores.’ If 
we transform them from those of barbarism in- 
to those of a humanitarian, Christian civiliza- 
tion, we shall find reconstruction along every 
needed line easy.” (Page 277.) 

The last statement will meet with the fullest 
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acceptance by all those who understand the 
great social calamities of our day. We must 
have recourse to “Christian”. principles to be 
saved from the follies of modern civilization. 
We must change our whole modern, pagan, un- 
Christian conduct and get back to the ada- 
mantine truths taught by Him who is still the 
Rock of Ages and the Light of the World. 

And herein lies the “discovery” we alluded 
to at the beginning. The student of social re- 
form looks eagerly for new methods to lift up 
poor human nature, he scans all systems and 
theories of progress only to realize in the end 
the truth of the saying recorded in Acts of the 
Apostles, chapter 4, verses 11 and 12. “This 
(Christ) is the stone which was rejected by 
you the builders, which is become the head of 
= corner. Neither is there salvation in any 
other.” 


The International Eucharistic Congress 
(Continued from page 344) 


no limit set. Every Catholic man, woman and child 
can and should do more. During the next three months 
the million mark should be reached. These coming 
months should be months of fervent prayer for the 
success of the greatest Catholic convention ever held. 
Prayer is absolutely necessary. God must be with us. 
God must be on our side. He will be if we ask Him with 
humble, persevering and confident prayer. And if God 
is with this Congress, (it is impossible that He should 
not be with it, since it is wanted by the Pope,) if God 
hears our prayers and works for us, then this Congress 
will be what it should be, a sublime and magnificent 
triumph for Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament of His 
abiding Presence on earth. May every Catholic who 
has not as yet entered into the great Crusade of prayer 
for this intention do so from now on and send in the 
monthly report promptly also. Address: THE EUCHA- 
RISTIC PEACE CRUSADE, 185 E. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—On the morning of January 13th the students made 
their annual pilgrimage to Monte Cassino to attend 
High Mass. A light snow, the first of the season, had 
fallen during the night previous. 

—On January 18th Father Boniface celebrated in the 
Sodality Chapel a Solemn Requiem for the repose of 
the soul of his father, Mr. Benkert, who died on De- 
cember 15th in Bavaria. Brother Innocent, another 
son, served at the Mass as master of ceremonies. 

—The Convention of the Mission Crusade, held at 
Dayton last summer, was presented by the illustrated 
lecture method to the student body on January 18th. 

—January 21, the feast of St. Meinrad, our patron, 
was according to custom solemnly celebrated. Father 
Lambert preached at the Pontifical High Mass. 

—God rest the soul of the Pope of Peace, Benedict 
XV! A Pontifical Requiem was offered up for him on 
January 23rd, the day after his death. 

—Father Richard was called home on January 26th 
by the death of his aged mother, Mrs. S. T. Mattingly, 
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who lived near Vine Grove, Ky. Mrs. Mattingly, a 
convert to the church, was a devout Catholic. 

—The examinations for the first semester were held 
at the close of January and at the beginning of 
February. 

—Father Sylvester Eisenmann, O. S. B., who has 
three missions among the Sioux on the Yankton Reser- 
vation in South Dakota, arrived on Feb. 3 from the 
northwest on a business trip. After the retreat he 
will return to the hardships of mission life. His dwell- 
ing at the St. Paul mission, Ravina P. O., until better 
quarters can be secured, is the sacristy of the mission 
church where in solitude he conducts a bachelor’s hall. 
He is planning, however, to put up a modest home, 
but it requires a great deal of coaxing to obtain the 
necessary materials. 

—The annual retreat for the community opened on 
Feb. 5 under the direction of Rev. Victorin Hoffman, 
O. F. M., of Forest Park, Ill. Those from outside in 
attendance were Fathers Joseph, Vincent, Francis, 
Andrew, Mark, Chrysostom, Isidore, Aloysius, Law- 
rence, and Sylvester. The rest of the Fathers on 
parishes and the professors of Jasper College will be 
here for the retreat in June. The spiritual exercises 
for the student body were held from Monday evening 
to Friday morning by Rev. Peter Crumbly, O. F. M., 
of Quincy, Ill. The lay brothers made their retreat 
the week following. 

—Rev. Winfrid Sullivan, class of ’20, pastor at 
Snake Run, and Rev. J. G. Trible, class of ’21, as- 
sistant at Diamond, Ind., spent several days with us 
in mid-January. 

—St. Mary’s Church, Dayton, O., of which Rev. 
Bernard J. Beckmeyer, Seminary ’95-’96, is pastor, 
distributed 94,660 Sacred Hosts in Holy Communion 
during the past year. 

—Rev. J. B. Kokenge, S. J., a student of the College 
in the early ’70’s, died at Florissant, Mo., on January 
16th at the age of 74. 

—The Angel of Death called another alumnus in the 
person of Mike Sweeney who died at Jasper, Ind., on 
January 9th in his 65th year. Mr. Sweeney, who was 
a lawyer by profession, attended College in the ’60’s. 

—Rev. Frank Hagedorn, class of ’21, assistant at 
SS. Peter and Paul Church, Boonville, Mo., writes that 
in addition to his ordinary duties, because of the short- 
age of teaching sisters, he has donned the bonnet and 
assumed the role of ped«gog. Another alumnus, Fa- 
ther Winfrid Sullivan, is giving a high school course 
to those of his pupils that have passed the grades. 

—Rev. Michael L. Guthneck, ordained on Sept. 29, 
1878, pastor of St. Michael’s Church, Madison, Ind., 
since 1890, died on Feb. 2, 1922, after a short illness. 
Father Guthneck was, we believe, the last of his class 
to be called to his eternal reward. 


New Books 


“Testimony to the Truth,” intended by its author, 
the Rev. Hugh P. Smyth, as answer to questions fre- 
quently asked by inquirers into Catholic doctrine or 
by Catholics who are often called upon to defend their 
faith,” has just been published by the Extension Press, 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. And, indeed, after 
reading the volume, one would wish that it could be 
given into the hands of all who, through ignorance or 
through prejudice imbibed in early training, look a- 
skance at many fundamental doctrines and practices 
of our holy Church, belittle them, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, diffuse this hostile spirit amongst those 
round about them. Father Smyth shows a wonderful 
insight into the needs of our separated brethren, and, 
though he “makes no pretense to learning,” yet mani- 
fests an amount of practical knowledge and covers 
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each subject with a thoroughness and clearness as to 
give a ready answer for the faith that is in him. The 
title, too, is anything but a presumption, since each 
Catholic priest is called to stand forth to the world, as 
does the author, to give “testimony to the truth” not 
of himself nor for himself, but in Christ’s name, in His 
power, and in His very words. The price is $1.50. H. 





“Lamps of Fire,” which appeared serially in the 
Franciscan Herald, is now published in book form by 
Matre & Co., 76-78 Lake St., Chicago, at $1.00 post- 
paid. Its well-known author, Marian Nesbitt, has giv- 
en us a story, clear, wholesome, simple, and direct, 
which tells of an unconscious, abiding love, a dreadful 
heritage of passion, and how time and grace,—those 
powerful tools of a sweet Providence, shaped finally 
the destinies that once threatened to be miserable. H. 


“The Jesuits: 1534-1921,” which has just come from 
the Encyclopedia Press, 119 E. 57 St., New York, proves 
to be a history of the Society of Jesus from its founda- 
tion down to the present time. The Rev. Thomas J. 
Campbell, S. J., well known as an historian, is the 
author. 

This splendid volume of over 930 pages narrates the 
history of the band of Christ’s chosen warriors on its 
onward march of conquest ad majorem Dei gloriam un- 
der the leadership of its pricely patriarch, St. Ignatius, 
the St. George of the modern world. In a masterly 
manner Father Campbell tells the story of the origin, 
growth, and achievements of the Society of Jesus, of 
cruel persecution, suppression, and revival. He thus 
fills a long-felt want of the English reading public and 
renders signal service to the Society, the Church, re- 
ligion and the cause of historical truth. That the work 
finds favor is evinced by the fact that over 3,000 copies 
were ordered before publication and that the earliest 
reviewers announce a second edition which is in prepa- 
ration. The narrative carries with it a thrill of ro- 
mance as we follow its valiant host of heroes to the 
“ends of the earth.” Writing with the accuracy of an 
historian and without bias in favor of his brethren in 
religion, the author fulfills the primary law of history, 
which, as Pope Leo XIII says, “does not venture to 
assert anything false or to suppress anything true, so 
that no suspicion may arise of gratifying partiality or 
hatred.” Father Campbell is deserving of the gratitude 
of all lovers of history and truth. His volume should 
find a place in every library, to be read by non-Cath- 

G. 


olics as well as by Catholics. C. 


“The Psalms, Exegesis II, an Explanation of Psalms 
1 and 2,” is the seccond of a series of pamphlets pre- 
pared by Rev. Anselm Schaaf, O.S.B., primarily for 
his class in Exegesis at St. Meinrad Seminary. How- 
ever, the commentary, which, in the words of the Pref- 
ace, “is little more than a chain of quotations culled 
from the early Fathers and later biblical students, to 
whom the average priest or student has no access,” 
ought to appeal to priests and bible students in gen- 
eral. Each verse of the text is profusely explained 
from the sources just mentioned by citations which 
appear in English dress. Practical knowledge of He- 
brew and Greek is not required to understand occa- 
sional references to the texts that occur in these lan- 
guages, for in each instance a translation is given. 
The pamphlet, which shows evidence of many tedious 
hours of labor and much painstaking, will be found 
serviceable by preachers for whom the author has pre- 
pared a “cycle of sermons based on Psalm 2.” A copi- 
ous index enhances the value of the pamphlet which 
sells for $1.10 postpaid. Orders will be filled at St. 
Meinrad Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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By Rev. [:1. J. CORCORAN, 0.S.A. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 


If you want to know why St. Rita is called 
THE SAINT OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 
read this stirring narrative. Picturing 
for you in most charming man-er the 
girlhood of the h« ly maiden and the seeming’; 
unbea-able trials fo.lowi.g her marriage, at her 
parents’ wishes, to a b i.liant man, who c-uelly 
mistreated her and who was found murdered 
in a lonely mountain path, it tells you of her 
great merits before God and the won. 
derful favors and miracles she secure 
for her devout clients. 


The Most Popular Prayerbook in English 





FATHER LASANCE 
AUTHOR OF Devotio 
Marrizge Mass. 


am THE MOST POPULAR 


By Rev, 
F. X. LASANCE 
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It is is indeed a 5 dmmentee that is 
“different.” It takes prayer and medi- 
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. Pastor 


By Rev. Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.75 
Postpaid, $1.90 


**A Milltown Pas‘or’’ moves fast. It 
has to in order to keep up with Dan 
Coffey. From the moment Dan appears 
upon the scene until the end ‘here is 
action, vivid, witty, original—a char- 
acter one has been wishing to meet for 
a long while and at last finds and seizes 
upon with a sense of possession. 


BEST BOOKS 
FOR SALE BY 


THE ABBEY PRESS 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. 


Note: Please make all checks, 
drafts, or money orders pay- 
If 
remittance does not accompa- 
ny order book will be sent 
C.O.D., which is higher than 


able to The Abbey Press. 


the postage prepaid price. 








‘THE CATHOLIC 5 


READY ANSWER. 
By REV. M. P. HILL, SJ. 


will enable Catholics to rerwember and 
impart the truths of their religion 
whenever the occasion presents itself. 
The right answer at the right time 
has converted many. 

Among the up-to-date questions 
treated are: 


Apes and Men Infallibility of the Pope 
Boycotts | Labor Unions 

Bible Myths Luther 

Bible Reading Miracles 


Celibacy of Priests Mixed Marriages 


Cremation Morality of Bible 
Christ. Divinity of Heroes 

Creation, The | Religion and Morality 
Chastity | Science and the Bible 
“Christian Science” | Secret Societies 
Confession | Socialism 

Divorce | Spiritism 

Darwinism | Strkes 


| Superstition 
Tradition and the Bible 


Existence of God 
Eve and the Serpent 


Evolution Trinity, The Blessed 
Eugenics Unions 

Free Love Wages, Iron Law of 
Free Masonry Western Schism, The 
Galileo Workingman’s Condi- 
Hell tica 

Indulgences Etc., ete. 


A BOOK RECOMMENDED TO ALL 
8vo, cloth, 490 pages, Net: $2.00 
Sent postage paid on receipt of $2.20 





By Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S.J. 


12mo, cloth, net, $1.50 
Postpaid, $1.60 


The first book written for nurses 
explaining the Catholic interpretation 


of ethical questions. Nurses will find 


this book of the greatest help, and 

members of Catholic Sisterhoods, 

directing hospitals and training-schools, 

and physicians will find an answer for 

every moral question connected with 
medicine. 
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CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as 
Lay Brothers of the Benedictine Order 
will be heartily received by us. They will 
find in this vocation a safe way to their 
temporal and eternal happiness. Applica- 
tions to be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 














A live new story of a boy who made good in his 
own home town. 


The Boy Who Looked Ahead 
By JOHN TALBOT SMITH 


The boys of Fallville, whose adventures are so graph- 
ically told in this story, were lucky to live in a town 
which gave boys a chance, with good swimming holes, 
baseball grounds, far-off woods, and the genuine Erie 
canal running through it. 

And Eddie led the way, the right sort of a boy, with 
good sense and sport and pep in his system to such an 
extent that he could not help becoming someone. 


Price $1.50 Postage 10¢ extra 


The Reformation 


Never _ before 
has the story of 
The Reformation 
been so interest- 


The Reformation ingly told. Writ- 
ten in plain un- 


aoe oer derstandable 
RARE English that a 
R i school boy can 
wi read, and read 
with _ interest. 
How few Catho- 
lics know of The 
Reformation oth- 
er than a vague 
history of Martin 
\ Luther and Hen- 
’ ea ry VIII. 241 
Pages, Cloth Binding, Price $1.25. 


Isabel Clark’s Great Novels 


Each volume contains from 400-500 
Pages. Handsomely bound in silk cloth. 
Price each $2.25. 

Lady Trent’s Daughter Children of Eve 

The Deep Heart The Rest House 

Prisoners Years Eunice 

By The Blue River The Elstones 

The Secret Citadel Only Anne 

Whose Name is Legion Fine Clay 
Ursula FinRch 





The Crown of Life 


By the 
Rev. Henry Breaner, O. S. B. 
A Religious Poem on Convent Life — A timely 
brochure written with a purpose — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister 





50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 








NOW READY 
Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By the 
Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 


{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 

{| Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 

{| A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 

{| Recommended by teachers of expression 

Cloth 734 Pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 


Catholic Bible Stories 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 
benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 

What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Gift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 

237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.25. 
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